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Fort Kearny and the Westward Movement 
By Lyle E. Mantor 


T different times two military pests in what is now 

the State of Nebraska bore the name “Fort Kearny.” 
The first was established in 1846 on the Missouri River, 
at the mouth of Table Creek, the present site of Nebraska 
City, in Otoe County. The second, the successor, was es- 
tablished in 1848, on the south bank of the Platte River, 
in Kearney County, eight miles south and east of the 
present city of Kearney, Nebraska, The second Fort 
Kearny was one hundred ninety miles west of the first 
and three hundred miles from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Difficulty was experienced in the selection of the 
first site for the new post. It was finally located at the 
mouth of Table Creek, on the Missouri River. The out- 
break of the Mexican War, at the time the fort was to be 
garrisoned, left no regular troops available for this duty. 
Volunteers from the State of Missouri were pressed into 
service and formed the first garrison. 

The War Department soon realized that the Missouri 
River site was not properly chosen with regard to the 
route taken by western emigration. The Missouri River 
was not crossed so far north, but the larger part of the 
emigrants crossed at Westport, Leavenworth, or St. Jo- 
seph. Removal of the fort to the traveled highway was 
necessary. 

Little remains of the former post to indicate its 
location. On the site once occupied by Old Fort Kearny 
on the Missouri stands Nebraska City, the seat of Otoe 
County, Nebraska. 

An exploring party sent out in the fall of 1847 select- 
ed a more suitable site for the fort. After a thorough re- 
connaissance the engineer officer in charge, Lieutenant 
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Daniel P. Woodbury, recommended a place at the south- 
ernmost point of the Platte River, where the Oregon Trail 
touched that stream.' The fort was moved to the new 
location in the spring of 1848. 

The land upon which the post was located originally 
belonged to the Pawnee Indians, and had been partially 
ceded to the United States in 1833. Steps were immediately 
taken by the Government to enter into a treaty to ex- 
tinguish the Pawnee Indian title. 

The Missouri Mounted Volunteers, moved from the 
Missouri to the Platte, were used in the work of construct- 
ing the buildings for the new post. The little timber avail- 
able proved to be of poor quality for lumber. It was 
necessary to build some of the buildings from sod and 
adobe bricks, which were cut and dried by the soldiers. 
Unaccustomed to such work, they did not do well, and 
not much was accomplished. The close of the Mexican 
War, for which the volunteers had been enlisted, caused 
them to be withdrawn from Fort Kearny for discharge. 
They were relieved by a detachment of Mounted Rifles, 
upon whom fell the task of completing the buildings begun 
during the summer. 

The new post had gone by the name “Fort Childs” 
but had never been so named officially. On December 30, 
1848, Adjutant General R. Jones, in Section III, General 
Order No. 66, directed that, “The new post established 
at Grand Island, Platte River, will be known as Fort 
Kearny.” Thus the post on the Platts, as well as the for- 
mer post on the Missouri, were named “Fort Kearny”, 
in honor of Brigadier General Stephen Watts Kearny, 
who died October 31, 1848, after a life of distinguished 
military service.” 


1Woodbury to Totten, November 10, 1847 in Old Files Division, 
Adjutant General’s Office, United States Army, Washington, D. C. 

20ld Files Division, Adjutant General’s Office, United States 
Army. 
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Fort Kearny and the Forty-Niners 


The discovery of gold in California early in 1848 had 
a pronounced effect upon travel over the Oregon Trail 
and past Fort Kearny in 1849. News of the discovery did 
not reach the Atlantic Seaboard until in the fall of 1848, 
too late for travel that year, but the spring of 1849 saw 
the movement well under way. Hubert Howe Bancroft 
estimated that some 42,000 emigrants passed over the 
Platte route to California in 1849. By June first 4,400 
wagons, averaging four men and ten animals to a wagon 
had passed Fort Kearny, according to actual count made 
at the fort. These did not include the number passing 
along the north bank of the Platte, which could not be 
seen from the fort to be counted, although many of these 
emigrants in need of assistance crossed to the south bank 
of the river and came to the fort. 

“Pawnee” wrote from Fort Kearny, May 21, “The 
tide of emigration towards the land of promise, via the 
South Pass, may now be considered as having fairly set 
in. Daily, hourly, the number of wagons is increasing, and 
the anxious races of gold diggers multiply upon us aston- 
ishingly. Today 214 wagons passed this post, making in 
all 1,203.” Counting four persons to a wagon, he estimated 
that nearly 5,000 “were already on their way to fortune.” 
He believed that 5,000 wagons, from 20,000 to 25,000 
persons, and 50,000 animals would pass the fort during 
the season.® 

On June 2 Lieutenant Woodbury reported to Chief 
of Engineers Totten that “the fort was very poorly pre- 
pared to give the emigrants the assistance which very 
many have required, even at this post, so near the be- 
ginning of their journey.”* 

During the winter of 1848-1849 Captain Charles F. 
Ruff’s command numbering one hundred twenty-seven 
men had been adequate to garrison the fort. But with 


8The Republican, St. Louis, Missouri, June 9, 1849. 
*Woodbury to Totten, June 2, 1849. 
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increasing travel over the trail, and the consequent de- 
mands made upon the fort, for protection and even for 
medical aid and supplies of various kinds, additional troops 
became necessary. Therefore, Lieutenant Colonel Benja- 
min L. E. Bonneville, that picturesque officer of French 
birth, was sent from Fort Leavenworth with Companies 
F, G, and I, of the Sixth Infantry, and arrived at Fort 
Kearny on May 29. On the following day he relieved Cap- 
tain Ruff of the command of the fort.5 The five buildings 
and two stables, erected by Lieutenant Woodbury the pre- 
ceding year, were inadequate for the larger garrison. 
Lieutenant Woodbury returned to the post from St. Louis 
May 21, and immediately commenced the erection of a 
hospital, which was sorely needed. He also hoped to erect, 
with the assistance of Lieutenant Andrew J. Donelson, 
also of the corps of Engineers, two double blocks of offi- 
cers’ quarters and one block of soldiers’ quarters.* Lieu- 
tenant Donelson reported for duty at the fort on June 2 
and four days later Lieutenant Woodbury left for the 
vicinity of Laramie Creek, two hundred seventy-five miles 
west of Fort Kearny, there to establish the second of the 
military posts “along the route to Oregon.”’ Lieutenant 
Donelson was left in charge of the work of construction 
planned at Fort Kearny for the summer of 1849. 

Great difficulty was encountered in carrying out the 
building program and only the hospital was completed 
that year. All of the buildings erected up to this time had 
been made of sod blocks or of adobe. The hospital was to 
be a frame building, and progress upon it was slow. Major 
Osborne Cross, of the Quartermaster Corps, who inspect- 
ed the fort early in June, said in his report, “the hospital 
was the only building which was being erected.” Lieuten- 
ant Woodbury was unable “to progress very rapidly for 
want of proper materials. Wood can be obtained on the 


5Post Returns, Fort Kearny (Adjutant General’s Office), May, 
1849. 

®Woodbury to Totten, June 2, 1849. 
Idem. 
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Grand Island.” but lumber, principally cottonwood, was 
scarce, and inferior for building.* Inadequate quarters 
seriously handicapped the garrison in furnishing the neces- 
sary aid to travellers over the trail. 

Fort Kearny rendered many services to the emigrants. 
The troops afforded protection against Indian attack, an 
ever present danger because of the hostility between the 
Sioux and the Pawnees in the vicinity. “Pawnee” on May 
18, related that the Sioux again were attacking the Paw- 
nees. Within twenty miles of Fort Kearny a war party 
of Sioux came upon a small band of Pawnees and took 
three scalps and a small boy prisoner. A detachment was 
sent from the fort to protect the Pawnees.® Major Cross 
referred to this protection in his report above mentioned. 
“It is very well located to keep in check the Pawnee and 
Sioux nations, and is also a great protection to the emi- 
grants who travel this route to California and Oregon.” 

The blacksmith shop at the fort was a crowded place. 
After two hundred miles of the journey weaknesses in 
equipment began to appear, and a halt was made for 
repairs. Many of the emigrants were inexperienced in 
plains travel, and all sorts of wagons were seen on the 
trail. Horses, mules and oxen were used to draw the wag- 
ons, and these animals had to be carefully shod to stand up 
on the hard, rough trail. John H. Benson, who made the 
trip from Louisa County, Iowa, to California in 1849 
said of the equipment and animals used. 


Oxen for draught purposes, were generally used. It was 
claimed that they possessed advantages over horses and mules. 
The animals had, of course, to subsist entirely upon grass and 
water found by the road. It was claimed they were easier to 
control, as horses and mules could not be turned loose to graze 
or wander at night without being hobbled. The Indians were 
known to be fond of horses but to care little for cattle, and this 
would tend to render the ox train less liable to attack by them. 


8Senate Documents, 3lst Congress, Second Session, Number 1, 
Serial 587. 


®°The Republican, St. og Range June 4, 1849. 
10Senate Documents, 31st Second Session, Number 1, 
587. 
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These arguments, however, would seem to have little to do 
with the case, as horses and mules, in sufficient numbers, were 
not available, and oxen were used of necessity, regardless of 
choice. There were, however, some horse and mule trains and 
some, possibly many, of the ox trains had two or more horses 
owned in common by the company, which were intended for 
scout and emergency duty and for use in rounding up the oxen 
should they stampede or stray away. The usual team consisted 
of three of four yoke of oxen, and there were generally three 
or four men with each wagon.!! 


M. Powell, writing of his journey of 1849 in the 
Cincinnati Gazette, mentioned the need of the blacksmith 
shop at the fort, “Found plenty of soldiers, and a black- 
smith’s shop. The latter we have occasion to call pretty 
loudly for, considering the little experience each one of 
our party has had in that line of business. The venerable 
descendant of Vulcan, with his assistants, seems to be in 
great demand, as a large number of emigrants are wait- 
ing here to make repairs, and to give their mules time to 
recover from the effects of over-driving.”’* Each wagon 
carried some blacksmith tools and each wagon train had 
at least one anvil. But even so equipped, many trains were 
no better supplied with men who could do blacksmith 
work than was Powell’s train. 

Most of the wagon trains camped a few days in the 
vicinity of the fort before going on. The necessary shoeing 
of draft animals and wagon repairing usually took several 
days, and nearly every train had a number of animals 
which had to be rested before continuing the journey. 
Almost every diary describing the overland journey of 
1849 speaks of “the large number of emigrants encamped 
about the fort.’"* Here, also, letters were written to the 
folks “back home” and were mailed at the fort. Many of 
the diaries mention the opportunity of communicating 
with friends and relatives left behind. One said, “We have 
made our noon halt, within a few rods of the fort, and 


11John H. Bensor, MS Diary, p. ii. 
12M. Powell, “Overland Journey to California,” Littell’s Living 
Age, XXIII (October 27, 1849), 155-158. 
18Kimball Webster, The Gold Seekers of ’49, pp. 49-50. 
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we learn that we can send letters to the states, by the 
regular mail, postage ten cents.”’* Letters were sometimes 
sent back by men returning, and there was always a large 
number of those whose enthusiasm or supplies had given 
out, or who were just plain homesick, and were on their 
way back home. Benson, in his entry for May 13, just 
a week after starting from St. Joseph, says that, “a few 
minutes ago a man came into camp, on horseback, going 
back home, He had been over one hundred miles out from 
here. He assigned no reason except he was homesick. Some 
of the boys told him he would go home and go to plowing 
corn. He said he was not particular about what he did so 
long as he got home.”** Alonzo Delano writes “that during 
the evening [of June 4, 1849], two young men came to our 
camp on mules, who had turned their faces homeward 
without supplies. They said that they were from Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; that their mules had given out, and that 
they had determined to return, depending on the charity 
of the emigrants for their subsistence, which no doubt was 
fully and freely accorded them.” Letters given them were 
mailed at St. Joseph.** 

By the time the emigrants got to Fort Kearny most 
of them found that their wagons were too heavily laden. 
Indeed, many had discovered this distressing fact even 
before the first three hundred miles of the journey had 
been accomplished. When it is remembered “that the 
emigration of the ‘forty-niners’ was the largest and most 
heterogeneous that the plains had seen ... that there 
were many who had failed at everything,” it is not to be 
wondered that “many were so inexperienced that they 
began to discard equipment that they could not carry before 
they reached Fort Kearney on the Platte.”!" Benson saw 


14Elizabeth Page, Wagons West (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
bert, 1930), pp. = o 
15Benson, op 


. cit., 

16 Alonzo > Rang Bige ’ on the Plains and Among the Diggings 
(Auburn and Buffalo: Miller, Orton, and Mulligan, 1854), p. 67. 

1TFrederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924), p. 375; David Morris Pot- 
ter, ed., Trail to California: The Overla nd Journal of Vincent Geiger 
and Wakeman Bryarly (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945), 
p. 87. 
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many emigrants discarding supplies and equipment at Fort 
Kearny to lighten their wagons. A number of them were 
doubling teams and leaving part of their wagons. One of 
Benson’s companions went to an encampment near the 
fort, “and bought for $10, a fine wagon which had cost 
$110. He said he thought he could have bought it for $5 
but did not have the face to offer less than $10. He left 
his on the road for firewood or any use that might be made 
of it.” In fact, wood was so scarce that discarded wagons 
were often used for fuel and in his entry for May 31 Ben- 
son says, “we saw here where the wood work of several 
wagons had been burned and the iron left. This is the 
first time I have ever been where wood is worth more than 
iron, where a piece of wood as small as your hand would 
be picked up, and the whole iron of wagons left.’’* 

“The great majority now crossing the plains,” wrote 
“Pawnee” on May 26, “were profoundly ignorant when 
starting, of what was before them—had no idea of what 
an outfit consisted of.” Almost every wagon which left the 
frontier was overloaded. Saw-mills, pickaxes, shovels, an- 
vils, blacksmith’s tools, featherbeds, rocking chairs, and 
a thousand other useless articles filled the wagons. They 
soon found that they were too heavily laden, and by the 
time Fort Kearny was reached, the surplus weight was 
discarded. The road was lined with every conceivable 
object which had been thrown overboard.'® 

Not only was equipment of all kinds discarded during 
the halt at the fort but often food supplies were thrown 
away. Delano was at the fort on May 23 and describes 
the scene, “Loading our wagons too heavily with cumbrous 
and weighty articles, and with unnecessary supplies of 
provisions, had been a general fault, and the cattle began 
to exhibit signs of fatigue. We resolved, therefore, to part 
with everything which was not absolutely necessary, and 
to shorten the dimension of our wagons so that they would 
run easier.” He further states that others had done the 


15Benson, op. ma 2S 
19The Republican, St. Louis, Missouri, June 16, 1849. 
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same and that piles of cast-off goods were in evidence 
everywhere. Most of the emigrants, unable to take the goods 
with them, left them in neat piles so that anyone who could 
use any of the articles might take them. Others, displaying 
traits of meanness and selfishness, poured turpentine over 
sugar and mixed salt and dirt with flour. This, of course, 
ruined the foodstuffs so that no one could use them. Mr. 
Delano remarks that such instances, however, were not 
very numerous and that most people were considerate 
of the needs of others and did not destroy even cast off 
equipment and supplies.?° 

Benson, who was at the fort five days later, tells of 
seeing a pile of goods with a sign posted announcing one 
hundred pounds of flour for sale at fifty cents, one hun- 
dred pounds of bacon, fifty cents, and one hundred pounds 
of dried beef also fifty cents. Wagons and supplies were 
offered at any price they would bring. A few miles out 
from Fort Kearny he “saw two featherbeds that had been 
thrown away, and meat and beans were strewn all along 
the road.”24 

Despite the fact that many emigrants were forced to 
abandon certain supplies in an effort to lighten their 
loads, many of the travellers, especially those who passed 
over the trail a little earlier than the main rush, found 
themselves in dire want of food and other supplies by the 
time Fort Kearny was reached. Most of these had under- 
taken the journey without sufficient money to buy the 
necessary equipment, and some of the inexperienced ones 
had bought unwisely. On February 20, 1849, Captain Ruff 
wrote to Adjutant General R. Jones, “I am deeply im- 
pressed with the humanity, indeed the necessity, of per- 
mitting the commanding officers of the several posts of 
this route, the exercise of a sound discretion, in making 
issues of provisions, to such emigrant parties of our own 
citizens who either in returning from or going to Oregon, 


who frequently stand much in need of instant and sub- 


20Delano, op. cit., p. 63. 
21Benson, op. cit., p. 12. 
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stantial relief. Parties have passed during the last fall 
who without being so relieved and by the private charity 
of individuals, must have perished from want.”2? 

The halt at Fort Kearny also afforded opportunity 
for the trains to reorganize their government. Some of 
the smaller parties “doubled up” with other small parties, 
and this necessitated the political organization of the new 
larger group. Too small a train, four or five wagons, did 
not offer sufficient protection in case of Indian attack, 
while too large a train was apt to retard progress. Page, 
in his diary, told of his train making an average of one 
hundred miles a week with fifteen wagons, and that he 
and his companions did not want more wagons because a 
larger number would slow up the train “especially at 
crossing streams.” 

Most of the trains consisted of men from different 
localities who had met on the trail. Consequently, there 
were persons travelling together who were but slightly 
acquainted with one another. Some sort of organization 
was necessary for the proper management of the train. 
Usually some form of a constitution was drawn up setting 
forth the obligations and privileges of the members of 
the train. This document generally provided for the elec- 
tion of a captain and wagon master. The captain was first in 
command and had general oversight over all of the affairs 
of the train, while the wagon master was charged particu- 
larly with the details of the march, such as the place in 
the train of each wagon, and the corraling of the draught 
animals at night. Most of the trains organized upon leaving 
the Missouri River and retained this organization at least 
for the first part of the trip or until they admitted new 
wagons. Benson says that their trains, the sixth day out, 
“laid in camp and organized. Twenty wagons were taken 
in. We now have a train of thirty-seven wagons. Matthews 
was elected captain, Anderson wagonmaster. We adopted 
a constitution, which I think was a good one, and the 


22Ruff to Jones, February 26, 1849. 
23Page, op. cit., p. 131. 
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people generally were pleased with it. The Louisa company 
retained its organization as a unit in the larger company.”** 

F. A. J. Gray, who crossed the plains in 1850, de- 
scribed the government of his train which applied equally 
to trains of the preceding year. He points out that the 
“company was organized before starting and G. W. Read 
was elected captain. The agreement was that the company 
should be a purely democratic one. The captain was to call 
meetings of the company upon request and that the com- 
pany was to decide by vote all questions and all members 
should abide by the decision strictly.”*5 

Beginning with 1849, a somewhat different, and prob- 
ably more lawless, type of emigrant came upon the Ore- 
gon Trail. “Before that,” writes Ghent, “were the pioneers 
—tmissionaries and home seekers—in the main a homogen- 
eous folk, orderly and industrious, the founders of an 
empire. After that, beginning with the gold rush . . . new 
elements crowded the Trail. There was still, and would 
continue to be, home-seekers in vast numbers; but there 
came also adventurers, restless wanderers, gamblers, gun- 
men, thieves, loose women and all the misfits of a mal- 
adjusted world.” This new element made more necessary 
than ever the rough and ready justice of the frontier. 

There was an old saying among the early trappers 
that there was “no law west of Leavenworth,” but with 
the establishment of Fort Kearny, law was pushed west- 
ward. Not in the sense that the region was organized politi- 
cally and a system of courts established, for this did not 
come until the organization of the Territory of Nebraska 
in 1854, but in the sense that the garrison at the fort rep- 
resented the government of the United States and would 
assist the emigrants to maintain order and mete out pus- 
tice. The moving communities were organized, and opinion 
among the members of the train supported the maintenance 


24Benson, op. cit., p. iii. 

25F. + J. Gray, MS Diary, p 

26w. Ghent, The Road fo aap (New York: Longman’s 
Green and ‘haa. 1929), p. 97. 
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of order, a thing very necessary where all sorts of people 
were thrown together. Diaries of the forty-niners give 
ample evidence of the enforcement of the will of the ma- 
jority and of the adjudication of both civil and criminal 
cases. Jesse Applegate, in his “A Day with the Cow Col- 
umn,” although written of the migration of 1843, gives a 
good account of the administration of justice in a civil case. 
So nearly did his recital of the facts describe the situation 
as found by Ezra Meeker in 1852 that Meeker quotes it 
at length in his “Oregon Trail.”2* Applegate tells of the 
trial of a case, “between a proprietor and a young man 
who has undertaken to do a man’s service on the journey 
for board and bed. Many such engagements exist and much 
interest is taken in the manner this high court, from which 
there is no appeal, will define the right of each party in 
such engagements. The council was a high court in the most 
exalted sense. It was a Senate composed of the ablest and 
most respected fathers of the emigration. It exercised 
both legislative and judicial powers, and its laws and de- 
cisions proved it equal and worthy of the high trust reposed 
in it. Its sessions were usually held on days when the cara- 
van was not moving. It first took the state of the little 
commonwealth into consideration; revised or repealed rules 
defective or obsolete, and enacted such others as exigen- 
cies seemed to require. The commonwealth being cared for, 
it next resolved itself into a court, to hear and settle pri- 
vate disputes and grievances. The offender and aggrieved 
appeared before it, witnesses were examined, and the 
parties were heard by themselves and sometimes were 
examined, and the parties were heard by themselves and 
sometimes by counsel. The judges thus being made fully 
acquainted with the case, and being in no way influenced 
or cramped by technicalities, decided all cases according 
to their merits. There was but little use for lawyers be- 


27Ezra Meeker, Personal Experiences on the Oregon Trail (St. 
Louis: McAdoo Printing Company, 1912), pp. 13-14, 
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fore this court, for no plea was entertained which was 
calculated to defeat the ends of justice.”?* 

Criminal cases were tried in much the same manner. 
Meeker says, “When we stepped foot upon the right bank 
of the Missouri Fiver we were outside the pale of civil 
law. We were within the Indian country where no organized 
civil government existed. Some people and some writers 
have assumed that each man was ‘a law unto himself’ and 
free to do his own will, dependent, of course upon his abili- 
ty to enforce it. Nothing could be further from the facts 
than this assumption, as evil-doers soon found out to their 
discomfort. No general organization for law and order was 
effected, but the American instinct for fair play and a 
hearing prevailed.”’?* 

Often cases were heard and settled during the halt 
at Fort Kearny, and sometimes the officers of the garrison 
were called upon to assist in the settlement. Delano tells 
of an incident which occured in May, 1849: “A day or two 
previous to our arrival, an emigrant was tried here [Fort 
Kearny] for shooting one of his comrades. He was taking 
his family to California, and when a few miles beyond 
the fort, a man offered a gross insult to his wife. In a 
country where there was no law—where redress could not 
be had by legal process—he determined te protect his own 
honor, and raising his rifle, shot the scoundrel down. His 
companions took him back to the fort (with his consent), 
where an investigation into the circumstances was made, 
and he was honorably aquitted.”*° Never afterwards, when 
witnesses in his defense might be hard to secure, could he 
be brought to trial for that alleged crime. 

Sometimes the individual took justice into his own 
hands. “Pawnee” saw an example of this. “A serious diffi- 
culty occurred a day or two since between two emigrants 


28Jesse Applegate, “A Day With the Cow Column,” in Maude 
A. Rucker, The Oregon Trail and Some of Its Blazers (New York: 
W. Neale, 1930), pp. 78-79. 

29Meeker, op. cit.,@. 12. 

80Delano, op. cit., p. 4. 
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in this vicinity, in which one of them by the name of Harris 
lost his life. It appeared that this man had been making 
advances toward the wife of a man by the name of 
Shields, which coming to his (Shield’s) ears, induced him 
to lay open his (Harris’) head with an axe. He died in- 
stantly.””** 

Nearly every diary of the migration of 1849 tells of 
the great cholera scourge of that year. The fort could be 
of little assistance to the afflicted ones, however, since 
the person suffering from the disease usually died or re- 
covered within one or two days. Benson reports several 
deaths from cholera before his party reached Fort Kearny, 
and Cross reported cholera among the emigrants camped 
around the fort the latter part of May. The post records 
show but one case of cholera at the fort, that one being 
in a recruit just arrived from Fort Leavenworth. He was 
admitted to the hospital on June 28 and treated by As- 
sistant Surgeon William Hammond. The patient recovered 
after having been administered “calomel 15 gr., opium 1 
gr., applied blister to abdomen, and at 1 P.M. 30 gr. 
calomel.’’®? ; 

The report of Assistant Surgeon Richard H. Coolidge, 
from which the above quotation is taken, says that the 
illness which caused the death of so many of the emi- 
grants in 1849 and the years immediately following was 
not cholera, as commonly referred to, but instead a form of 
acute diarrhea, probably caused by the drinking of impure 
water. “The character of the Platte valley here at Fort 
Kearney,” he writes, “is that of a flat prairie, composed 
of sand and clay, in which, when the latter predominates, 
water is found standing in small pools; but when the sand 
is most abundant, the water passes through it like a sieve, 
and is quite drained away. The water is generally clear 
and cool, but much of the sickness among the emigrants 
has been attributed to its use. This water is evidently de- 


81The Republican, St. Louis, Missouri, June 9, 1849. 
82Senate Executive Documents, 34th Congress, First Session, 
Serial 827, p. 75. 
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rived from infiltration from the higher levels and bluffs, 
which in this hidden manner discharge their surplus 
moisture into the river.”** The dread disease followed the 
emigrants until the higher altitudes of the mountains 
were reached, but claimed most of its victims along the 
Platte from Fort Kearny to Fort Laramie. Various esti- 
mates are placed upon the number of emigrants dying 
from it, but probably no less than five thousand fell victim 
to it in 1849 and the early fifties. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bonneville remained in command 
of Fort Kearny from May 30, 1849, until July 16 when he 
“received his appointment as Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Fourth Infantry July 12 with orders to repair to the 
Headquarters of the Army, New York, and left the post 
July 16 for Fort Leavenworth.” He was relieved on that 
day by Brevet Major Robert Hall Chilton, of the First 
Regiment of Dragoons.** 

Late in the summer of 1849 hostilities again broke out 
between the Sioux and the Pawnee Indians. It was neces- 
sary to send a detachment of troops from the fort to the 
Blue River, some fifty miles east of the post to quell them. 
On October 23 one private was seriously and six privates 
slightly wounded “in a skirmish with a marauding band 
of Pawnee Indians.” Six days later one private was killed 
in action “in a skirmish with the Pawnee Indians on the 
Platte River near Forth Kearney.”** During the summer 
the Pawnees had gone on several horse stealing expedi- 
tions against the Sioux. On one of these expeditions the 
Sioux not only warded off the attack but took fifteen 
Pawnee scalps as well. 

Work on the hospital building continued during the 
summer, and the building, consisting of four rooms, was 
completed by fall. The officers’ and soldiers’ quarters were 
not completed until the following year. Lack of quarters 
for the troops caused Adjutant General Jones to authorize 


837dem. 
84Post Returns, Fort Kearny, July, 1849. 
85] bid., October, 1849. 
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Major Chilton to order one of the infantry companies 
to Fort Leavenworth for the winter.** The post returns 
do not show troop movement, however, as Major Chilton 
kept his entire command of fourteen officers and 1385 men 
at the post during the winter.*’ 


Fort Kearny During the Fifties 


Emigration begun in the forties continued through the 
fifties. A major portion of the overland travel to Calif- 
ornia and Oregon passed over the Oregon Trail. Fort 
Kearny became a fixed and established point on that trail, 
its garrison affording protection in time of Indian danger 
and its storehouse providing food and supplies to stranded 
or impecunious travelers far from home. 

The commanding officer at the fort was authorized 
by law to issue or sell supplies from the government 
warehouse, upon requisition, to such persons as he deemed 
worthy of aid. The officers were very careful about ap- 
proving such requests, but despite this many were accept- 
ed. Large numbers of persons were inexperienced in plains 
travel, and because of unwise selection of goods, found 
themselves in need when Fort Kearny was reached. Acci- 
dent, or robbery, deprived others of food. The fort rendered 
necessary aid in these cases, and it was an important 
service to those in distress. 

Unrest among the Sioux Indians west of Fort Kearny 
became noticeable during the summer of 1854. Guards 
were furnished for emigrant trains, and depredations by 
the savages were reduced to a minimum. The following 
year a large force was sent to subdue the Sioux. Fort 
Kearny, Fort Laramie, and Fort Pierre were used as bases 
of operation in this campaign. 


36House Executive Documents, 3lst Congress, First Session, 


pp. 185-186. 
87Post Returns, Fort Kearny, December, 1849 to April, 1850. 
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Conditions in Utah caused President Pierce to send 
an army, under Brigadier General W. S. Harney, to that 
territory in 1857. While no troops were ordered upon this 
campaign from the garrison at Fort Kearny, the fort be- 
came the scene of great activity during the operations. 
The western posts were not sufficiently manned to furnish 
the needed troops. The regiments were assembled at Fort 
Leavenworth, and from there ordered west. Forts Kearny 
and Laramie were used as concentration points for men 
and supplies. 

Communication on the plains was slow during the 
fifties. Post reports or returns were made up by the :om- 
manding officer at the end of each month, and one copy 
was forwarded at once to the Adjutant General’s office. 
The records show that it took these returns more than a 
month to reach Washington. The return for December, 
1850, was received at the Adjutant General’s Office the 
following February 10. The return for September, 1851, 
arrived on November 12, while the return for October, 
1856, was not received until December 9. The return for 
April, 1858, was delivered at Washington May 24, and 
made the best time of any of the returns of the decade.** 

Orders from Washington were likewise slow in reach- 
ing the western military posts. General Order No. 3, 
“directing the farm culture to be discontinued,” was dated 
February 9, 1854, and was received from the Adjutant 
General March 9. Order No. 4, of April 30, 1856, “forbid- 
ding all persons from settling on the military reserves,” 
was delivered at the fort on the following June 10. The 
extension of the telegraph copy of a letter from the Ad- 
jutant General under date of July 15, 1857, was received 
on August 12. The telegraph line did not reach Fort Kear- 
ny until in November, 1860, but each westward extension 
of the new means of communication shortened the time 
required for important orders to reach the fort. Mail 
carriers for several years formed a part of the personnel at 


887 bid., December, 1850 to April, 1858. 
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Fort Kearny. The return for September, 1851, listed two 
civilians so employed at $50 per month each. The return 
for December, 1857, likewise included two carriers, one 
at $74 per month and the other at $60.°® 

No provision was made by the Federal Government 
for postal facilities to the plains until 1850. Prior to that 
time all mail to and from Fort Kearny was carried by 
army couriers. During that year, however, the United 
States Post Office Department entered into a contract with 
Colonel Samuel H. Woodson of Independence, Missouri, for 
the transportation of mail from that place to Salt Lake 
City. The service was to be monthly each way, and the Ore- 
gon Trail was to be followed. Difficulty was experienced 
in maintaining the monthly schedule during the winter, 
but during the other seasons of the year it was maintained 
regularly. This gave the fort a monthly postal service in 
addition to that rendered by its own couriers. 

Monthly service over this route past Fort Kearny con- 
tinued until 1858, when the Woodson contract expired. 
The new contract, entered into with John M. Hockaday, 
provided for a weekly service between Independence and 
Salt Lake City over the same route. This gave Fort Kearny 
a weekly service and greatly facilitated communication 
between the post and its departmental headquarters. After 
the inauguration of this weekly mail service the post re- 
turns do not list mail carriers as being employed regularly. 
Couriers were used only in case of emergency and were 
selected from the troops themselves. 

Despite the great improvement in service, many civil- 
ians were not satisfied with the facilities offered, and 
thought that a daily service should be provided. Chief 
among these was Senator William M. Gwin of California. 
In the fall of 1854 he had ridden to Washington over the 
central route by way of Salt Lake City, the South Pass and 
Fort Kearny. On a part of the trip he was accompanied by 
Mr. B. F. Ficklin, general superintendent of the firm of 
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Russell, Majors and Waddell. Out of this trip grew the 
idea of the pony express.*°® 

Under the plan developed by Senator Gwin and William 
H. Russell, president of the firm of Russell, Majors and 
Waddell, the service was to be weekly between St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and San Francisco, California. The mail was to 
be carried on horse back, the riders going day and night, 
and the time between the two points was to be nine days. 
Senator Gwin was prompted by two motives in his advo- 
cacy of such an enterprise. First, it would greatly facili- 
tate communication between the East and his own state; 
and, second, it would make possible more rapid trans- 
mission of orders and letters to the western military posts. 

Plans for the organization of the faster service were 
rapidly developed during the winter of 1859-1869. No 
government subsidy was provided, although Mr. Russell 
hoped that such would be available after the express was 
under way. The necessary stations enroute were equipped, 
horses procured, and riders employed. One of the division 
stations enroute was established at Fort Kearny, where 
the firm already had a station for its stage and freight 
service. The service was inaugurated on April 3, 1860, 
when riders started simultaneously from St. Joseph and 
San Francisco. 

The enterprise was strictly a private one and was, 
thereiu.- rewarded askance by the postal authorities. On 
April 10, one week after the service had begun, Senator 
Gwin spoke in the Senate on behalf of a petition from the 
Legislature of California “in favor of the establishment 
of a daily mail between some point on the Mississippi River 
and some point in California.” The Senate had, a short time 
previously, inquired into the expediency of establishing a 
semi-weekly mail between St. Joseph and Placerville. The 
Committee on Military Affairs had favored the proposal, 
because it would afford better communication with the 
western military posts.*' 


ce: ow. F. Bailey, “The Pony Express,” The Century Magazine, 
"s1Congressional Globe, 26th Congress, First Session, p. 1628. 
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Communication between the Headquarters of the De- 
partment of the West, St. Louis, and the western posts was 
greatly speeded up by the faster facilities of the Pony 
Express. Visscher says that “the Pony Express, as a means 
of communication between the two remote coasts, was 
largely employed by the government... ”*? The post 
returns from Fort Kearny amply bear witness to the 
truth of this statement. More than three weeks was re- 
quired in 1858 for a letter from the St. Louis Headquarters 
to reach Fort Kearny. The returns for 1859 and 1860, up 
to the time of the beginning of the Pony Express, show 
three weeks to be about the average time for orders to get 
out from St. Louis. The return of June, 1860, has this 
significant entry, “Letter, June 26, Headquarters, De- 
partment of the West, Received, July 1.” The July return 
records the fact that a letter dated St. Louis, July 3, 
was received July 13, and one of July 25 was received 
July 31. 

From St. Joseph to Fort Kearny, a distance of nearly 
300 miles, the Pony Express riders had comparatively 
easy going. The trail was not difficult to follow and there 
was little danger of Indian attack. “From Fort Kearny on,” 
however, “the rider had to keep a ‘stirrup eye’ out for 
Indians. At first the riders were armed with carbines, as 
well as two revolvers per man, The carbines were soon 
discarded, as were the extra revolvers. The usual arma- 
ment was one ‘navy’ revolver. Occasionally a rider carried 
an extra, loaded cylinder for his revolver in case of a fight 
with several opponents at close quarters. Even this extra 
weight was begrudged.”** The garrison at the fort did 
everything it could to afford protection for the mail. In 
August Captain Samuel D. Sturgis was sent out “on a 
scout” into the Indian Country,‘ and on September 11 


42William L. Visscher, The Pony Express (Chicago: Rand, 
McNally and Company, 1908), p. 28. 

48Arthur Chapman, The Pony Express (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam Sons, 1932), pp. 198-199. 

44Post Returns, Fort Kearny, August, 1860. 
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Captain Alfred Sully, commanding Company F, Second 
Infantry, was sent among the Pawnees to reconnoiter.*® 

When the Pony Express was begun on April 3, 1860, 
the newly formed Western Union Telegraph Company had 
extended its wires westward as far as St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and this had been the determining factor in the selection 
of that place as the starting point for the Express. A week 
before Senator Gwin had spoken in the Senate in behalf 
of Senate File No. 84, “to facilitate communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific States by electric telegraph.” 
This bill provided for a $50,000 annual subsidy to the 
Sibley interests for use by the government of a telegraph 
line to be built from some point west of the Mississippi 
River, connecting with the eastern lines, to San Francisco. 
The government was to have a priority on use of the line 
or lines built and the Secretary of War was to have the 
privilege of connecting them by telegraph with any mili- 
tary posts of the United States.** 

By November, 1860, the Missouri and Western Tele- 
graph Company, a subsidiary of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, had completed its line from Brownville, 
Nebraska, on the Missouri River, by way of Omaha, to 
Fort Kearny. “There being no room about the military 
quarters at Fort Kearney suitable for the telegraph office 
when the line reached there, the table, instruments, battery 
and other paraphernalia belonging to the company were 
placed in the sod building erected in the later 50’s by Mr. 
Moses Sydenham, the first postmaster at Fort Kearny, 
who was at that time proprietor of a small book, stationery 
and news depot in connection with the post office. Small 
as it was it did a splendid business for a frontier enter- 
prise in pioneer days. Being a thoroughly wide-awake and 
progressive man, Mr. Sydenham generously consented to 


45] bid., September, 1860. 
46Congressional Globe, 36th Congress, First Session, pp. 1292- 


3. 
47Frank A. Root and William E. Connelley, The Overland Stage 
to California (Topeka, 1901), pp. 133-134. 
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allow the operator to come into his building and occupy a 
corner.”*? The first operator at Fort Kearny was Dick 
Ellsworth.** 

As the western terminus of the telegraph line, Fort 
Kearny asumed new importance as a Pony Express sta- 
tion. Here dispatches from the east were taken on west by 
the riders. ““My first contact with the telegraph company,” 
writes William Campbell, a former Pony Express rider, 
“was at Fort Kearney, at the western end of the telegraph 
line, where I stopped to pick up telegrams that traveled 
the rest of the way west by Pony Express. I shall always 
remember the kindness of Mr. Ellsworth, operator of the 
Western Union office at Fort Kearney. He was always 
ready to do a favor for the riders and usually had coffee on 
hand. It was just prior to the Civil War and Mr. Ellsworth 
furnished us with news of the impending struggle. I would 
sit and eat cookies, and hear the news, until the last min- 
ute, then go and maintain my schedule.’’*® 

Mr. Campbell also tells of the hard ride he had from 
Fort Kearny with President Lincoln’s first message to 
Congress. “The Pony Expres was put to the test carrying 
this message; we got it through from St. Joseph to San 
Francisco in seven days and eighteen hours. We made 
another fast run with the news “that Fort Sumter had 
been fired upon.” 

One night, while on his relay a short distance west 
of Fort Kearny, Mr. Campbell was pursued by a pack of 
wolves. Once he spent twenty-four hours in the saddle 
carrying the mail 120 miles to Fairfield with snow on the 
ground two or three feet deep and the mercury around 
zero. He ascertained where the trail lay by watching the 
tall weeds on either side and often had to get off and lead 
his horse. When he got to Fort Kearny there was no rider 
to go on with the mail, so he went on to Fairfield twenty 


48Donal McNicol, “The Overland Telegraph,” in the report of 
the Forty-fifth Annual Reunion of the Old Time Telegrapher’s and 
Historical Association, Omaha, September 11, 12, and 13, 1928. 
49Tke Kearney Tribune, November 1, 1923. 
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miles away. It was a common occurrence for a rider to 
go beyond his own relay when another rider was unable to 
carry on. 

Fort Kearny remained the western terminus of the 
telegraph line until the summer of 1861. In the fall of 
the preceding year the Western Union Telegraph Company 
had selected Edward Creighton, a well known eastern 
contractor and line builder, to make a survey of the route 
west of Fort Kearny. Facing the rigors of winter, he set 
out from Fort Kearny by stage coach to make the survey. 
He went up the Platte River to Fort Laramie, through 
the South Pass and down to Salt Lake City. Here, he con- 
ferred with Brigham Young, who promised him his 
heartiest support. 

Desiring also to confer with the officials of the Cali- 
fornia State Telegraph Company at San Francisco, Mr. 
Creighton left Salt Lake City by saddle and mule in the 
dead of winter. To one used to such travel the journey 
would have been strenuous enough, but to an easterner 
unaccustomed to riding a mule, it was doubly so. Never- 
theless he made the arduous trip successfully and conferred 
with the men he had wished to see. Returning to Omaha, 
in the spring, he made his report to the company April 12, 
1861, and expressed his willingness to undertake the con- 
struction of the line to Salt Lake City. This offer settled 
the question of route and Mr. Creighton’s proposal was 
accepted. The line was to be built from Fort Kearny to 
Salt Lake City by way of Fort Laramie and the South 
Pass. 

Steps necessary for the organization of the work 
were immediately taken by Mr. Creighton. Transportation 
of supplies and material alone required more than one 
thousand oxen, two hund.ed mules and four hundred wag- 
ons. The question of poles was a serious one, for much of 
the route lay through a region absolutely devoid of timber. 
Fortunately, a supply of red cedar was found near the 
junction of the North and South Platte Rivers, and these 
trees furnished the cedar used for poles. Many of the poles 
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had to be hauled more than one hur.ired miles to Fort 
Kearny, where the work was to begin. 

Specifications for the construction of the line were 
carefully drawn up. There were to be not less than twenty- 
five poles to the mile, number nine wire of the best quality, 
three hundred fifty pounds to the mile, was to be used. 
The line was to be insulated, in the best manner then known, 
hy the use of “nigger head” insulators (glass insulators 
with wooden caps). Repeaters of the most approved type 
vere to be used so that messages could be sent at least as 
far as Salt Lake City without having to be relayed:*° 

Work was begun in July at Fort Kearny. Mr. Creigh- 
ton had four hundred men, all heavily armed and with 
necessary provisions, including one hundred head of cattle 
for beef. Five hundred head of oxen and mules and more 
than one hundred wagons were used for the transporta- 
tion of materials and provisions. The line was built at a 
rate of from five to six miles a day, the wire being strung 
on the poles as soon as they were set. The pioneer work 
done by the stage company and the Pony Express in es- 
tablishing stations along the route followed by the tele- 
graph was very helpful to the construction crews, in that 
aid could be secured every ten miles if needed to withstand 
an Indian attack, or in some other emergency. 

Very little trouble with the Indians was experienced 
in the building of the line west from Fort Kearny. Mr. 
Creighton and the construction crews did everything they 
could to cause the line to be regarded with awe by the red 
men. “With the idea of impressing the Indians with the 
mysterious power of the wire express, Creighton, then at 
Fort Bridger, asked Washakie, Chief of the Shoshones, 
if he would like to talk with a Sioux Chieftain at Horse- 
shoe station. a few miles west of Fort Laramie. The Sho- 
shone chieftain asked a question, which the Sioux answered. 
Then followed several questions and answers, back and 
forth, between the two chieftains. Greatly mystified, but 


50McNicol, op. cit. 
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hardly convinced that some trick had not been played 
upon them, the chiefs agreed to meet at a place midway 
between the stations and compare notes. This was done, 
with the result that the Indian tribes soon learned, through 
their chieftains, that the wire was really the instrument 
of Manitou.”** 

A similar incident a few years later is told by General 
Grenville M. Dodge. While making surveys for the Pacific 
Railroad, he told of the attitude of the Indians toward the 
telegraph line. 


When the overland telegraph was built they were — 
to respect it and not destroy it. This was done after the | 
was opened to Fort Laramie by stationing several of their 
most intelligent chiefs at Fort Laramie and others at Fort 
Kearney, the two posts being 300 miles apart, and having them 
talk to each other over the wire and note the time sent and 
received. Then we had them mount their fleetest horses and 
ride as fast as they could until they met at old Jule’s ranch, 
at the mouth of the Lodge Pole, this being about half way 
between Kearney and Laramie. Of course this was astonishing 
and mysterious to the Indians. Thereafter, you could often see 
Indians with their heads against the telegraph poles, listening 
to the peculiar sound the wind makes as it runs along the 
wires through the Insulators. They thought, and said, it was 
‘Big Medicine’ talking. I never could convince them that I 
could go to the telegraph poles the same as they did and tell 
them what was said, or send a message for them to some chief 
far away, as they had often seen me use my traveling instru- 
ments, cut into the line, and send and receive messages.52 


Frank A. Root, who was a stage driver along the 
telegraph line during the sixties, relates that the Indians 
seldom molested the line. He said that occasionally desper- 
adoes would cut the line so that they might better escape 
after the commission of a crime, and that the mischief 
was often charged to the Indians, but that they were nearly 
always not the guilty ones. “The single wire reaching from 
pole to pole which passed through their hunting grounds 
they considered as something sacred, having been taught 


51Chapman, op. cit., pp. 282-283. 
52J. R. Perkins, =rails, Rails and- War (Indianapolis, 1929), p. 
175. 
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that it extended east directly to the White House, and was 
private property, built by, and belonging exclusively to, 
the ‘Great Father’ at Washington.’’®* 

Two years had been the generally accepted time 
thought necessary for the completion of the line, Due, 
however, to the extraordinary zeal with which the work 
was pursued, the forks of the Platte were reached early in 
August and by September the line from Fort Kearny to 
Fort Laramie was completed. The crews working eastward 
from Salt Lake City, also under direction of Mr. Creighton, 
had made equally good progress, and by October 18, the 
Creighton contract from Fort Kearny to Salt Lake City, 
was fully completed. In the meantime work on the line 
westward from Salt Lake City had progressed rapidly 
and was finished on October 18. A few days were required 
to make the necessary connections in Salt Lake City and 
on October 24; 1861, the line from New ‘ork to San Fran- 
cisco, a distance of 3,595 miles was un fait accompli. 

The line was immediately a financial success, “Its 
business was large, its outlook brilliant, its position im- 
pregnable, its influence immense. It stood confessedly one 
of the vastest and most comprehensive of the private en- 
terprises of the world.’’** 

The telegraph office was maintained at Fort Kearny 
until the Union Pacific Railroad was built, at which time 
the telegraph line was moved to parallel the railroad. 

With the completion of the telegraph across the con- 
tinent need for the Pony Express no longer existed. On 
October 26, after heavy financial loss to the firm operating 
it, the service came officially to a close. In the words of 
William Campbell, “the telegraph does in a second what 
it took eighty young men and hundreds of horses to do 
when I was a rider in the Pony Express.”** Truly the tele- 
graph key had supplanted the pony. 


53Root and Connelley, op. cit., pp. 137-138. 

54James D. Reid, The Telegraph in America (New York: Derby 
Brothers, 1878), p. 489. 

55The Kearney Tribune, November 1, 1923. 
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The outbreak of the Civil War had an immediate effect 
upon Fort Kearny. All regular army troops were with- 
drawn for service in putting down the rebellion, and volun- 
teer regiments, largely from the State of Iowa and the 
Territory of Nebraska, replaced this garrison. Ordnance 
was likewise ordered transferred to Fort Leavenworth, 
leaving the post without cannon.** 

Located near the dividing line between free and slave 
territory, Fort Kearny was the scene of many an im- 
passioned argument between northern and southern sym- 
pathizers. The commanding officer of the fort at the out- 
break of the war, Captain Charles H. Tyler, was a native 
of Virginia and an ardent southern man. He soon left the 
service of the United States and later served as a colonel 
in the Confederate army.*? 

Desertions from the volunteer regiments stationed at 
the fort were numerous during the war. Many of the men 
had enlisted with service at the battle front in mind, and 
were disappointed at being assigned to duty away from the 
theater of war. Homesickness also prompted many de- 
sertions from the post. 

Withdrawal of regular army regiments and their ex- 
perienced officers from Fort Kearny and the western 
posts was an open invitation to the Indians to resume war- 
like activities. During the summer of 1864 a number of out- 
breaks occurred both east and west of Fort Kearny, in 
which great property loss was suffered, and a number of 
settlers lost their lives. In the outbreaks along the Little 
Blue River, southeast of the fort, as many as twenty-five 
settlers were slain and several women and children car- 
ried off captives by the Indians. Troops were sent there 
from the post, and they, with several regiments from Kan- 
sas, drove the Indians away. At Plum Creek, west of Fort 
Kearny, a wagon train was burned and several men killed. 
Troops were sent from the fort upon receipt of telegraphic 
notice of the attack.®* 


56Post Returns, Fort Kear~~, June, 1861. 

57Francis B. Heitman, Hivorical Register and Dictionary of the 
U.S. Army (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1903), I, 976. 

58Post Returns, Fort Kearny, August, 1864. 
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The Indian outbreaks made necessary the establish- 
ment of several outposts which were garrisoned and sup- 
plied from Fort Kearny. Detachments were sent from the 
fort and from these outposts to protect the settlers and to 
drive off the Indians.** During these outbreaks the stage 
coaches could not operate and for several weeks no travel 
was possible. With the resumption of travel it was neces- 
sary to send armed escorts from Fort Kearny to protect 
the passengers and mail from Indian attack. 

Toward the close of the Civil War a company of 
Pawnee Indians was recruited by the army for scout duty. 
The Pawnees were willing to enlist for service against 
their enemies, the Sioux. These troopers were a picturesque 
military outfit but were efficient soldiers. They were sta- 
tioned at Fort Kearny and were used in the operations 
along the overland trail. 

Several companies, enlistments of former Confeder- 
ates, were stationed at Fort Kearny in 1865. These men 
had been taken prisoners of war and had been confined in 
the prison camps at Chicago and Rock Island. They had 
had enough of fighting in the Confederate army and did not 
wish to be exchanged. Desirous of getting out of prison, 
they were willing to enlist in the United States army pro- 
vided they were not required to fight against their breth- 
ren. They were sent west for duty against the Indians, and 
in this capacity rendered faithful service.*® 


Fort Kearny in Later Days 


Military posts established on the public domain were 
placed upon reservations ten miles square.** The reserva- 
tion at Fort Kearny included slightly more than the 100 
square miles. Scarcity of timber for lumber and fuel made 


59Jbid., December, 1864. 

60Eugene F. Ware, The Indian War of 1864 (Topeka: Crane and 
Company, 1911), pp. 560-561. 

61Senate Executive Documents, 38rd Congress, Second Session, 
II (No. 68, Serial 756), 1-3. 
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FORT KEARNY 2038 
it necessary to reserve the heavily wooded islands in the 
Platte River for a distance of sixteen miles, rather than ten, 
to insure an adequate supply for use at the fort. Since 
most of the troops stationed at the post were mounted, 
forage for the horses was a serious problem. Except for 
the first few years, when the garrison was small, no persons 
were permitted to camp on the reservation, where all grass 
was required for the mounts of the troops. 

In appearance Fort Kearny was not unlike other west- 
ern frontier posts. The site of the fort proper was located 
about a half mile south of the Platte River, midway north 
and south within the reservation boundaries, two miles 
from the western edge and eight miles from the eastern. 
The buildings, constructed uf native lumber and adobe, 
were situated around a rectangular parade ground four 
acres in extent. The flagstaff stood in the center of the 
parade ground. 

The Indian outbreak of 1864 caused the district com- 
mander to erect, adjacent to the fort, earthworks sur- 
mounted by a wooden stockade. This enclosure comprised 
an acre and was sufficient to protect the entire garrison in 
case of Indian attack.*? While Fort Kearny was never 
attacked by the Indians, a sentinel was fired upon in 
August, 1864. 

In addition to the military buildings at the fort, the 
Overland Stage Line had been permitted to erect such 
buildings as were necessary for its business. The post 
sutler also had a building near the parade ground as did 
the postmaster Moses Sydenham, who in addition operated 
a book and stationery store. The telegraph office shared 
the quarters of his bookstore and was one of the most 
active places about the post. 

Merchants were not permitted to establish isualintn 
upon the military reservation and the post sutler had the 
exclusive privilege of selling to the troops. Two villages 
grew up at the eastern and western edge of the military 


62Lincoln State Journal, April 15, 1928. 
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reservation, beyond the jurisdiction of military authority. 
The one to the west, Kearney City or Dobytown, was 
nearer to the fort and was the more important. It derived 
its name from the adobe material with which the buildings 
were constructed. 

Dobytown consisted of twelve or fifteen buildings, the 
majority of which were disreputable places. Whiskey was 
the principal article of commerce. There were several 
large outfitting stores including those of Brown and Ly- 
dell, and Anson Michael, which catered to the needs of 
the emigrants and freighters passing through. These es- 
tablishments did a considerable business until the railroad 
made freighting a thing of the past. For a time Dobytown 
was the principal outfitting point west of the Missouri 
River. 

Soldiers from the fort, and those en route to posts 
west, formed a large percentage of the customers of Doby- 
town stores. Whiskey could not be purchased from the 
post sutler, except under stringent regulation, if at all. But 
many customers in Dobytown saloons wore the uniform 
of the United States.®°* Other goods not sold by the sutler 
were also purchased from the nearby merchants. With 
the passing of the fort, Dobytown also was abandoned. 

The life of the soldiers at Fort Kearny was similar 
to that of troops at other western posts. The early years 
appear to have been spent in almost as great isolation as 
that of a ship at sea.** Mails were slow and irregular and 
communication between the soldiers and relatives and 
friends back home was difficult. Movement on the plains 
almost ceased during the winter months. Through the cold 
weather the post was even more isolated than during the 
travel season. 

Drill and ordinary garrison duty made up the daily 
routine of the soldier. The men, when used for duty not 


63The Michel Ledgers (Kearney State Teachers College). 
¢4De Benneville Randolph Keim, Sheridan’s Troopers on the 
Borders (Philadelphia, 1870), p. 59. 
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strictly military, such as cutting wood, putting up hay, or 
doing construction work, received, after 1866, extra pay.® 
Escort and scouting duty also occupied much of their time. 
One of the most hated of all assignments was that of es- 
cort to the slow moving ox trains. Protecting the faster 
stages was less objectionable. 

Discipline immediately after the war was very lax. 
Desertions were surprisingly frequent from the vvlunteer 
organizations, as many as eleven men deserting in one day 
during the summer of 1865. Even the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the post was not entirely free from deserters. 
With the coming of regular army regiments, most of which 
had enviable records of service during the war, discipline 
again was restored. 

The introduction of the breech loading rifle after the 
war caused Fort Kearny, in common with other posts, to 
be used as a proving ground for the several models then 
being considered for adoption by the army. At the same 
time the relative merits of ammunition manufactured by 
the Ordnance Department, and that by private firms, was 
tested.*° 

By 1870 it was realized that the need for Fort Kearny 
as a military post had passed. A few years previously Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman had visited the fort and had con- 
sidered strongly ordering its abandonment at that time. 
During the last years of maintenance the post was garri- 
soned by but fifty men. Early in 1871 the War Department 
ordered Fort Kearny abandoned as a military post.*? and 
the removal of its garrison to Omaha Barracks. 

Squatters settled on the military reservation and the 
site of the old fort was put to agricultural uses. One of the 
squatters on the fort land was a former sergeant who had 
been stationed at the post. In 1873 William O. Dungan, also 
a former soldier, but never stationed at Fort Kearny, 
bought the squatter rights to the land upon which the 


65U. S. Statutes at Large, XIV, 93. 
66Post Returns, Fort Kearny, August, 1867. 
870ld Files Division, Adjutant General’s Office. 
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fort had been located. He removed his family there from 
Illinois and built his house on the old parade ground. 

Numerous attempts were made to secure Congressional 
assent to the disposition of the 65,000 acre reservation 
as a whole. Some attempts were made to have it ceded to 
the State of Nebraska for use as a state institution, but 
these were unsuccessful. It was even proposed by Moses 
Sydenham and others to remove the national capital to 
the reservation and to name the new city thus to be created 
New Washington. This plan was not favored in the 
East, and never recieved serious consideration by Congress. 

In 1876 an act was approved transferring the reser- 
vation to the Department of the Interior for settlement 
under the homestead law. The land was resurveyed and 
opened to entry the following year. Mr. Dungan filed on 
the quarter upon which the fort had been located. By ap- 
plying time spent in the army during the war he was able 
to prove up his entry in less than the usual five year period 
and to receive a patent from the government conveying 
title to the site of the old fort.** 

The tract remained in Mr. Dungan’s possession until 
his death in 1922. A short time prior to this, historically 
minded persons undertook to secure the site of old Fort 
Kearny as a state park. Mr. Dungan’s demise threw his 
estate into litigation. Further efforts were held in abey- 
ance until legal matters could be adjusted. When it was 
apparent that the land would be sold at a referee’s sale 
interest was again aroused and steps taken to purchase 
the site for park purposes. 

With the organization of the Fort Kearny Memorial 
Association in 1928, the prospect of creating the state 
memorial park became more real. Efforts were at once 
begun to procure the necessary funds for carrying out 
this pupose. The money was subscribed largely by the 
citizens living in the vicinity of the old fort, and the forty 


*8Application No. 4435, Certified Photostat, Commissioner, Gen- 
eral Land Office, Washington. 
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acres upon which the buildings of the post stood, was pur- 
chased. 

Title to the tract for use as a state park was tendered 
to the State of Nebraska by the Association. On March 
26, 1929, an act was approved by the State Legislature 
accepting the tender and creating therefrom a “State 
Historical and Scenic Park and Bird Reserve.”*®® The fol- 
lowing December Governor Arthur J. Weaver personally 
visited the park and accepted officially the deed to the 
site of the old Fort Kearny. 


69Session Laws, Legislature of Nebraska, 45th Session (1929), pp. 











From Nebraska City to Montana, 1866: 
The Diary of Thomas Alfred Creigh 


Edited by James C. Olson 


HE discovery of gold at various points in Montana 

during the years 1862-1864! resulted in a great rush of 
humanity’ that successively developed Bannack, Virginia 
City, and Helena into booming, boisterous mining camps. 
By 1864, the population had increased to the point where 
Congress, deeming some sort of civil government necessary, 
created the Ter:it ry of Montana. This growing population 
—by 1865 it hau reached 120,000—produced virtually no- 
thing but gold, a commcdity which of itself could hardly 
sustain life in an area which a few years before had been 
a wilderness. Hence, there developed in Montana an almost 
insatiable demand for supplies from the outside world. 

In the beginning, there were only two routes over 
which these supplies could be brought into the territory. 
The first, and the route by which most of the miners had 
come, was from the Pacific by way of South Pass and 
Fort Hall; the second was by boat on the Missouri to the 
head of navigation at Fort Benton. There were serious 
objections to both. The former necessitated a double cros- 
sing of the continental divide, and the latter involved a 
three hundred mile trek overland through Indian country 
after leaving Fort Benton. Moreover, goods traveling the 
Fort Benton route had to go about five hundred miles far- 
ther than would have been necessary could they have been 
brought in from the southeast by way of the Platte Valley. 


1Gold had been discovered in Montana as early as 1852, but it 
was not until the strike at Bannack in 1862 that the fields began to 
attract much attention—cf. Charles S. Warren, “The Territory of 
Montana,” Contributions to the Historical Society of Montana, II 
(1896), 63; and “Journal of James H. Bradley,” Ibid., p. 150. 
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To make the mines more accessible, a new road was opened 
in 1865, leaving the North Platte River west of Fort Lara- 
mie and running northward along the eastern slope of 
the Big Horns. The new road, called by various names, 
ultimately came to be known as the Bozeman Trail.” 

Notwithstanding the Treaty of Fort Laramie (1851), 
by which they had granted the United States the right to 
establish roads and forts in the Indian country, the Dako- 
tas resented the opening of the Bozeman Trail as an un- 
warranted invasion of their territory. When Forts Reno, 
Phil Kearny, and C. F. Smith were established to furnish 
protection to travelers on the trail, these Indians, under 
the leadership of Chief Red Cloud, took to the warpath, be- 
ginning in the summer of 1866 a campaign of harassment 
lasting until 1868 when the forts were abandoned and the 
Bozeman Trail was closed to further traffic. 

Among those who went over the trail during that fate- 
ful summer of 1866 was Thomas Alfred Creigh, whose 
diary for the journey is reproduced below. He was born at 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 6 October 1840. He served in 
the Union Army from August, 1862 until June, 1863, 
taking part in the Civil War battles of Bull Run, Fredericks- 
burg, and Chancellorsville. In April, 1864, he arrived at 
Omaha, then the capital of Nebraska Territory, where he 
was employed as chief clerk in the commissary department 
of the Army until the close of the war, 1865. Among his 
other activities in Nebraska, he took a census of the Paw- 
nee Indian Tribe at the agency near Genoa. Leaving Ne- 
braska at the close of the war, he returned to Pennsylvania, 
and in a short time was employed by a mining company 
being formed by some of his Franklin County friends and 
neighbors to develop claims in the newly-discovered gold 
fields of Montana. The company designated him managing 
clerk of the wagon train which was to take boilers and 


2See Grace Raymond Hebard and E. A. Brininstool, The Boze- 
man Trail (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1922), I, 213-214. 
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quartz stamping machinery out to the mines. The machine- 
ry and the wagons were transported down the Ohio river 
to St. Louis, and from St. Louis up the Missouri River to 
Nebraska City.* From Nebraska City, then one of the most 
important eastern terminals in the overland freighting 
business, the caravan, consisting of fifty-two wagons and 
two hundred thirty-five yoke of cattle, began its slow, 
hazardous journey overland to Montana. 

The journey described in Thomas Creigh’s diary was 
in the pattern of many another freighting expedition across 
the plains. The caravan followed the “Nebraska City—Fort 
Kearny Cutoff,” a well-established freighting road from 
the Missouri River to the military post on the Platte.‘ 
From Fort Kearny, it followed the heavily traveled over- 
land trail along the south side of the Platte River to Jules- 
burg, Colorado Territory. Here the South Platte was forded, 
and the caravan followed the trail to the North Platte, 
joining that stream near Court House Rock, in what is 
now Morrill County, Nebraska. The North Platte was 
followed to Fort Laramie, whence the train started over 
the newly-developed Bozeman Trail to Montana. The entire 
journey from Nebraska City to Virginia City took from 20 
June until 4 October, or a total of 107 days. The distance 
was approximately 1,115 miles. 

Thomas Creigh remained in Montana approximately 
three years, and then removed to Brownville, Nebraska, 
where he worked in a drug store. He was married in 1873 
to Mary McClelland Irvin of Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
and shortly thereafter removed from Brownville to Lin- 


a Creigh, Hitting the Trail (privately printed, 1946), 
pp- 4 

“This was the route used in the 1860’s, and also was known as 
the “Steam Wagon Road” and the “air line route.” In general it 
went west through what are now Otoe, Lancaster, Seward, York, 
Hamilton, and Hall counties, joining the Platte River route in Hall 
County.—Cf. Charles Boyd Mapes, “The Nebraska City-Fort Kear- 
ny Cut-Off as a Factor in the Early Development of Nebraska and 
the West,” (MS Thesis, University of Nebraska, 1931). 
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coln, remaining there approximately two years. At Brown- 
ville he had been employed by Robert W. Furnas, who, upon 
his election as Governor of Nebraska, had requested Mr. 
Creigh to serve in the office of the State Auditor. In 1875 
he removed to Omaha where he became associated with 
the wholesale drug firm of C. F. Goodman. He lived in 
Omaha during the remainder of his life, and was active in 
civic affairs in both the city and the state.* He was De- 
partment Commander of the Grand Army of the Republic 
in Nebraska during the year 1907.* He died 16 May 1909. 

His diary was first called to the attention of the 
editor by General Charles G. Dawes of Chicago, former 
Vice President of the United States, and a life member of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. Mr. Thomas Creigh 
of Chicago, son of the diarist, graciously made it available 
for publication in Nebraska History, and supplied biogra- 
phical information regarding his father. 


May 1866 

17—Thursday—Left home’ (accompanied by sister 
Ellie (to Indianapolis) for Montanna [sic] Ter—at 5 A.M. 

18—Friday—Arrived at Ind. at 9:30 P.M. 

19—Saturday—Left Ind. at 10 P.M. 

20—Sunday—Arrived at St. Louis at 10 A.M. called on 
Mr S McC & Lady—attended preaching in Dr. Nicholls 
church—heard Dr. Humphries of Ky. Gen. C Assembly 
in session 

21—Monday—Left St. Louis at 7 A.M. 

22—Tuesday—Arrived in St Joe at 5 AM. Left for 
Omaha at 12M. Met Jen Cook on boat 1300 

24—Thursday) 

23—Wednesday) ° oat 

25—Friday—Arrived at Omaha 5 AM. Met many old 
friends. 


5Information supplied by Thomas oa SS 

®J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, History of Nebraska 
(Lincoln, 1918), ITI, 436. 

™Mercersburg, 


, Pennsylvania. 
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26—Saturday—Left O. at 12 Mfor St Joe 1300 
27—Arrived in St. Joe at 5 P.M.—Saunders House. 
28—Monday—St Joe 

29—Tuesday—St Joe 


30— —St. Joe 
31— —St Joe 
June 1-4— —St Joe 


5—Tuesday—tTrain started from St Joe for Nebraska 
City by land. 

6-7—St Joe 
June 8—Left St Joe for Omaha to get papers at Ist N. 
Bank 1300 

9—on boat 

10—Arrived in Omaha 

11—Arrived in Omaha 

12—Left Omaha for Neb City. Hotel Bill 8.50—Fare 
5.00—13.50. Arrived in Neb City at 5 P.M. 

13—in Neb. City; letters from home 

14—-Steamer “Nile” arrived with machinery 

15-16—Loading machinery 

17—Sunday—Attended church 

18—Loading machinery (finished) 

19—Went into Camp—Hotel bill 18.00 

20—Started half our train out at 12 noon 

21—Rain prevented train from moving—copying Bills 
&e. 

22—Terrible storm this AM causing another delay of 
train. Bridges swept away &c. 

23—Breakfasted at 3 A.M. Pulled out second wing of 
train at 7 A.M. Considerable trouble in crossing slough— 
a number of tongues broken—First part of train started 
a new corral 7 miles from Neb. City at 2 P.M. balance of 
train came up during afternoon and evening. Windy & Hot. 
Mess consists of Cook, Simpson, Vandegrift, Small & My- 
self—We have in our train four ladies—Mrs Christenot 
Sr. Mrs Christnot Jr. Miss Christenot & Miss Smith. The 
train consists of 235 Yoke of cattle, 52 wagons divided into 
two wings. Joe Richardson, Wagonmaster Bowman and 
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Sam C. Moore Assist. There is 81 tons of Machinery in- 
cluding 2 Boilers—5 wagons of Provisions & 5 private 
wagons of Christenot. May God spare our lives and take 
us to our destination (Virginia City Montana Ter) in 
safety. How many anxious hearts are now turned towards 
this train, and many fervent prayers in our behalf. May 
we all meet again. 

24—-Sunday—Beautiful Morn—up at 5 am. We are 
now beyond civilization, where Sunday is unknown ex- 
cept in the name, when will it be observed in this country. 
Having none of the privileges of the day here we travel 
on the day, believing it but little if any worse than laying 
in a camp, when most likely card playing &c would be the 
order of the day. Broke camp at 8 A.M. Crossed the little 
Nemaha River at 11 AM—Halted at 1 PM. Started at 4 
P.M. drove till 8 P.M.—10 miles. Heard from front wing 
of our train—10 miles in advance of us. 

June 25—Monday—Clear. Hot: Broke camp at 4 AM. 
Drove 5 miles. halted at 8 A.M. took my breakfast at a 
house on road with a gentleman formerly of Penna. who 
served in nine months service—belonged to 5 corps. Camp 
on Wolf Creek. Passed a train of 250 wagons coming from 
Salt Lake City to take out Mormons from Wyoming.* 
Crossed the Nemaha River at 6 P.M. having broke camp 
at 4 P.M. Halted at 7 P.M. 6 miles—31 Miles out. Cook 
overtook us, having remained in Neb. City. 

26—Tuesday—Clear—Pleasant. After night of perfect 
torture from myriad of mosquitoes, both to man and beasts, 


8Wyoming, in Otoe County, now but one of many ghost towns 
in eastern Nebraska, was laid out in 1855, and rapidly developed into 
a flourishing village. It was selected in 1864 as an outfitting place 
for Mormon overland migrzations, and continued in that capacity 
through the summer of 1866, the last season in which an overland 
train went to Utah. In connection with the statement in the diary 
it is of interest to note that on 27 June 1866, Elders Isaac Bullock 
and William W. Riter, writing to President Brigham Young, stated 
that the mule teams and most of the ox teams sent out by the 
Church had arrived in Wyoming in good condition—See Andrew 
Jensen, “Latter-Day Saints Emigration from Wyoming, Nebraska— 
1864-1866,” Nebraska History, XVII (April-June, 1936), 113. 
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keeping us up almost all night, we broke camp at 4 A.M. 
drove 6 miles and camped at 8 AM. Had a fine bath in a 
creek one mile from camp—Reading Harpers & Beadles 
Monthlies. We are now, and will be for a long time en- 
tirely lost as to what is going on in the world around us. 
Would like to see an occasional daily paper. Broke camp 
at 4 P.M. drove 8 miles. Camped on a branch of Salt Creek. 

27—Wednesday Clear Cool. Broke camp at 4 A.M. 
drove 8 miles to Salt Creek. halted at 9 A.M.—Reading 
Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea. Broke Corrall [sic. The 
diarist’s varied spelling of this word is followed without 
further indication.) ai 3 P.M. 

28—Thursday—Cooi, Clear. Broke camp at 4:30 AM 
halted at 10 A.M. Started at 1 P.M. Drove till 6 P.M— 
started at 7 P.M. and halted at Walnut Creek at 10 P.M. 
making 21 miles today. 

29—Friday. Pleasant. Started at 6 AM and drove t.: 
Beaver Creek at 10 AM. I went ahead of train to fish the 
creek walked 8 miles and caught 3 fish. Profitable. Broke 
Corall at 5 P.M. drove 8 miles. Camped one quarter of 
mile from ist Div. of train. 

Saturday 30th—Cloudy—Broke corall at 4:30 A.M. 
drove miles and halted at 9 AM for breakfast on branch 
of Beaver Creek. Started at 1 P.M. drove to 6 P.M. 

Sunday July 1. Clear—Broke corall at 4 A.M., and 
drove to 9 A.M. halted for breakfast. Suffering with tooth- 
ache. Broke Corall at 4 P.M. drove 4 miles halted 6 PM. 
Thunder Storm at night. 

July 2nd.Clear Broke corral at 4 AM. Drove till 9 AM. 
halted for breakfast. Scarcity of water for past 30 miles 
and no wood. Broke corall at 3 P.M. & traveled till 7 P.M. 
when we coralled on the Platte River. making a drive of 
22 miles to day. Our drives sofar exceed all expectations, 
not expecting to average driving the first week more than 


10 miles per day but we have now driven 140 miles in 10} 


days. 

July 3rd Tuesday—Clear—Broke corall at 8 AM. 
Wrote to Sister Ellie this morning, mailing it at stage 
station on Platte River. Coralled at 9 AM: Broke corall at 
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2 P.M. drove till 7 A.M. Spent the afternoon whilst travel- 
ing, learning to play cribbage. 

July 4th Wednseday. Clear—Today we celebrate the 
91st anniversary of Am. Ind. How? Crossing the great Am. 
Plains in a “bull” train. One year ago I spent this day at 
the “Pawnee Indian Reservation” 120 miles from Omaha.® 
Today 160 miles from Neb. City. Three years I have missed 
celebrating this day in the good old Penna. style. We broke 
corall at 4 AM. driving till 9 AM. Spent an hour in wash- 
ing clothes, my first experience in that line of business, 
succeeded well. Dined with the Misses Smith & Christenot, 
& Mr. F. Morill in company with Cook, Richard, Bowman, 
& Moore on oyster stew, Peaches, Tomatoes, Pudding &c— 
after assisted in breaking a dozen Scotch Ale, a present 
from Lathrop of St. Joe, to J. Cook conditionaly [sic] to 
be broken on this day. Long live Lathrop. Broke corral at 
4 P.M. drove till 7 P.M. Today the battle flags of all Penna. 
Regts are to be presented to the state at Phila, long will 
we remember the old 120 P.[ennsylvania] V.[olunteer] 
Infty. may her flags occupy a conspicuous place. Spent 
the day whilst traveling in wagon reading Hugo’s “Toilers 
of the Sea.” Began today a regular mess of our own. No 
wood through this country, using “chips” to cook.1° Roads 
on through the Platte River bottoms—level and sandy. 
Went to camp of right wing in evening with Cook & Mor- 
rill, entertained with songs &c. 

July 5th 1866 Thursday—Clear—Broke corall at 4:30 
AM drove till 9 A.M. Passing through Valley City,’ bought 
and issued clothing to men. Camped on bank of Platte. 
Broke corall at 2:45 P.M. halted at 5:30 two miles from 


®See above, p. 

10Buffalo chips were a common source of fuel for the traveler 
on the plains, as well as for the early settlers. 

11Valley City, containing three buildings, was approximately 
ten miles east of Fort. Kearny. Included in its establishments were 
a store and a post office. It commonly was called “Dogtown”.— 
Frank A. Root and William E. Connelley, The Overland Stage to 
California (Topeka, 1901), pp. 202, 203. 
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Fort Kearney’? [sic] Went to Fort in evening to the Post 
office, received two letters one from Sister Ellie, the other 
from Lizzie G. Fort K. contains only about a dozen soldiers 
commanded by Brig Genl Wessel of U.S.A.'* Found my old 
acquaintances all gone. Lieuts. Mitchell and Evarts having 
left yesterday. 


July 6th Friday—Clear. Broke corall at 4 A.M. Passed 
through Kearney City.** Spent nearly all day there two 
drives as usual. 


July 7—Saturday, Clear. Broke corall at 4 AM drove 
till 9 AM. Started again on our journey at 3 PM driving 
till 7.30. Wild ducks for supper, the first game of any 
kind we have yet tasted. 


July 8—Letter from Mother of June 10th. Answered it. 
Sunday July 8. Clear. Broke corall at 3.30 A.M. pas- 


12Fort Kearny on the Platte was established in 1848 to fur- 
nish protection for travelers on the overland trails. Nearly all of the 
roads leading westward from the Missouri River united at or near 
Fort Kearny and it was one of the most important stops on the 
long journey west. The official name, like that of Colonel Stephen 
Watts Kearny for whom it was designated, does not carry the final 
“e”, Almost from the beginning, however, popular orthography, as 
above, included it.—See Lillian M. Willman, “The History of Fort 
Kearny,” Publications, Nebraska State Historical Society, XXI 
(1930), 213-326. 

13Lieutenant Colonel Henry W. Wessells (Brevet Brigadier 
General), 18th Infantry Regiment.—Official Army Register, 1866, 
p. 70. ‘ 

14Kearney City, “Dobytown” for short, was two miles west of 
Fort Kearny, and was described by Root and Connelley as “the 
worst place on the entire overland route.” Their more extended 
description follows: “It was a place of perhaps half a dozen sod 
structures, just outside of the fort reservation limits at the west. 
The buildings were occupied almost exclusively by the worst kind 
of dives, and a number of the people were disreputable characters 
of both sexes. The soldiers quartered at the post who drank bought 
their whisky at ‘Dobytown,’ and the large numbers of ox and mule 
drivers going across the plains seldom failed to stop there a few 
moments, to fill up on ‘tanglefoot,’ thus making it an immensely 
profitable business for those keeping such places. Freighters (the 
owners of the freight, especially) were always glad to get out of 
‘Dobytown’ and did so as soon as possible . . . .”—Root and Connelley, 
op. cit., pp. 206-207. 
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sing through Plum Creek’ at 7. AM. (a small town, the 
scene of the Indian Masacres [sic] two summers ago.) 
camped at 9 AM on bank of Platte, near French’s Ranch. 
Broke Corall at 3 P.M. drove till 7 P.M. 


Monday July 9. Clear, Started on our journey at 4 AM. 
halted at 9 AM. Started again at 4 P.M. stopping Penis- 
tins & Millers and Midway Ranches,'* halted at 7, driving 
18 miles. Playing Eucher with the ladies all evening. 


Tuesday July 10. Clear—Cloudy only in morning. 
Broke corall at 4:30 AM. Passed the Mormon “Mule Train” 
for the third time since leaving Neb. City, Passed Gran- 
ger Ranch at 7 AM. Camped at 8.30 AM. Had a bushel of 
ice today, a perfect godsend to us in this country of poor 
water. The pasture has been poor for three days, eaten 
off by grasshoppers of which there is myriads. Walked 
during most of morning drive with the ladies. Broke 
corall at 3 P.M. Have become acquainted with most of 
teamsters, nearly all are green hands in this business— 
they represent all parts of the country, from Maine & 
Michigan, to Texas, also embrace all classes. Among them 
are Nave (sic) Captains, Lieuts. & privates, from both 
the Northern ‘and Southern armies during the late war. 
We also have a soldier of the English Army, who was 
wounded twice at the fall of Delhi, India. We have me- 
chanics of all kinds. Clerks, telegraph operators, an artist 
& Photographer, but unfortunately without the crayon or 
paper or camera.’7? How we would like to have some 


15Plum Creek, now the city of Lexington, Nebraska, located ap- 
proximately thirty-six miles west of Fort Kearny, was an important 
station on the overland stage, having a telegraph office and a store.— 
Root and Connelley, op. cit., p. 207. 

16Midway was so named because it was about half way between 
Atchison and Denver. It was a “home” station for the overland 
stage, and was widely known as one of the best eating places on the 
Platte—Root and Connelley, op. cit., p. 208. 

17William H. Jackson, the noted photographer, also went over 
the trail with a freighting outfit during the summer of 1866. Ac- 
cording to a typed copy of his diary, given the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society by Mr. Jackson, he left Nebraska City on June 27 
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sketches for future reference, when this country will be 
spanned with Rail Roads and this long wagon journey 
done away with forever. Then perhaps we could look upon 
them with more pleasure than we now do. Every thing is 
progressing quickly and we are making extraordinary 
time for the first two weeks of the trip. As I travel along 
today writing as the wagon moves a short description of 
our wagon may not be uninteresting hereafter. We are 
hauled along by four yoke of cattle. Fastened in the front 
bow of wagon and waving over us is the “Stars and 
Stripes” about 3 ft. long. on the bottom of our wagon is 
heavy machinery filled up with blankets, tobacco &c for the 
men—canned fruit—a small keg of whiskey (for our own 
use) carpet sacks, mess kit &c—the blankets making a 
comfortable loafing place. This wagon is also termed the 


“Reading Room” having no small number of “Beadles” & J 


other intersting reading matter. We are not unarmed, for 
if we look in front of us we see a Spenser [sic] rifle— 
behind us a Henry rifle, on our left, strapped to the bows 
a Colts Navy & a Remingtons Revolver, above is tied a 
long knife & scabbard. also pistols in pockets. On looking 
around we also discover a violin, clothes & hair brushes, 
mosquitoes bars, pipes, old clothes & boots and a general 
mixture of every thing that goes to make up quarters, 
inhabited only by man. Halted at 6.30 P.M. Passed several 
trains returning from the mountains. Camp % mile west 
of Gillmans Ranch.** 


July 11 Clear Broke corall at 4 AM Passed Conleys 
Ranch and camped ™% mile west at 7 AM. Wrote letters 
to Mother & Lizzie Cook. Broke corall at 2 P.M. drove till 


and arrived at Fort Kearny, July 11. This is confirmed in his 
autobiography, Time Exposure—See William H. Jackson, Time 
Exposure (New York, 1940), pp. 106, 118. 

18Gilman’s was fifteen miles west of Midway and seventeen 
miles east of Cottonwood Springs.—Root and Connelley, op. cit., p. 208. 
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5 P.M. camped 3 miles east of Cottonwood,’* mailed let- 
ters. Killed a steer for beef. Loafed all afternoon in ladies 
outfit. 

12th Wednesday—Clear. Broke corall at 5 A.M. de- 
layed one hour by some cattle straying off—found all— 
drove till 10 AM. passing Fort McPherson?® (Cottonwood) 
and several Ranches. A very hot wind blowing making the 
heat terrible. broke corall at 3 P.M. halted at P.M. passed 
junction ranch (Jack Morrow)*' staid all night with him. 

13th Clear Hot. Took breakfast with J. Morrow. Over- 
took train at 9 AM, 8 miles from Morrows, came up on 
coach. Cook also with me—our mess presented with a 
quarter of Antelope from H. A. Hart, broke corall at P.M. 
halted at 7 P.M. 

July 14 Clear Warm. Broke corall at 5 AM. Halted at 
O Fallons Bluff?? at 7 AM. Bathed & washed clothes. 
Dinner & Breakfasted on Antelope stewed and boiled beans 
soup with boiled pork & beef, roast ox heart &c, started 
at 2 traveled till 5 P.M. halted at Bakers Ranch. 


19Cottonwood Springs, situated near a considerable body of 
cedar, was a favorite camping place for freighters, because they 
usually could get what they wanted there in the way of supplies, and 
paricularly fuel, an important item on the plains. It was a home 
station for the overland stage and boasted a telegraph office.—Root 
and Connelley, op. cit., pp. 208, 409. 

20Fort McPherson, a short distance from Cottonwood Springs 
and approximately one hundred miles from Fort Kearny, was es- 
tablished in 1863, and was of great value during the Indian troubles, 
particularly those of 1864. It now is a national cemetery.—See Root 
and Connelley, op. cit., p. 498; and Circular No. 8, War Department, 
Surgeon General’s Office, 1875, pp. 358-360. 

21Jack Morrow’s Junction Ranch, located near the junction of 
the North and South Platte rivers, about twelve miles west of Cot- 
tonwood Springs, was one of the most favorably situated ranches on 
the overland route. Morrow was an old-timer on the plains, and 
operated an extensive trading business, both with the Indians and 
travelers. He frequently was spoken of in the Sixties as one of the 
cattle kings of the Platte valley, and was known from the Missouri - 
to the Pacific—Root and Connelley, op. cit., pp. 208-210. 

22Root and Connelley, those invaluable guides to the overland 
trail, describe O’Fallon’s Bluffs as, “a locality known by everyone 
on the plains,” and declare that it was “despised by the driver,” 
because of the steep grade and rough going—Root and Connelley, 
op. cit., p. 211. 
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Sunday July 15 Broke corall at 4 AM traveled till 
9:30 passing Mobley Bros. Ranch and Clear Creek Ranch. 
Traveled in afternoon halting at 7 at Capt. Murphys 
Ranch (Alkali)?* making a drive of 18 miles today. The 
warmest day we have yet experienced. Lost a steer whilst 
watering from overheat. 

July 16th Monday Clear & very hot. Broke corall at 
5 AM traveled till 8 AM. Bathed &c. Lost another steer 
today—found him whilst bathing mired in the quicksands 
on an island bank, drowned—head :n water. Broke corall 
at 3 P.M. passed Sand Hill Station** and coralled at 7 P.M. 
seeing plenty of antelope but very few killed. Camped at 
a new ranch. 

July 17th Tuesday. Cloudy, cleared off at noon. Broke 
corall at 4.30 AM drove till 8 AM—made usual drive in 
afternoon from 2 till 5 P.M. 

July 18th—Pleasant—made drive as usual and halted 
1% miles East of Julesburg City,*5 & 6 miles from Fort 
Sedgwick.?* 

July 19th. Thursday. Clear Broke corall at 8 AM, 
drove to ford at Julesburg, commenced crossing immedi- 


23Alkali Lake was a home station on the overland stage, and 
had a telegraph office, “a dreary, desolate location—but quite a prom- 
inent point in connection with traffic during the days of overland 
staging and freighting.”—Root and Connelley, op..cit., p. 212. 

24Sand Hill station was twelve miles west of Alkali Lake.— 
Root and Connelley, op. cit. p. 212. 

25Julesburg, with the largest buildings between Fort Kearny 
and Denver, was one of the most important points along the Platte. 
Altogether, there were four different towns bearing the name and 
the distinction. The criginal town, established in 1864 approximately 
one-half mile from Fort Sedgwick, was completely destroyed during 
an Indian raid in 1865. The second, which sprang up following the 
destruction of the first and was abandoned in 1867, was located 
approximately three and one-half miles west of Fort Sedgwick. It 
undoubtedly is this one which is referred to here—See Federal 
Writers Program, Works Progress Administration, Colorado: A 
Guide to the Highest State (New York, 1941), pp. 208-209. 

26Fort Sedgwick, located at the junction of Lodge Pole Creek 
and the South Platte River, was established in 1864, and was aban- 
doned in 1871. 
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ately, crossing 9 teams at a time with from 10 to 12 yoke 
cattle—bottom sandy, water 4 ft in deepest places, every- 
thing worked well so far. The men of Bowmans wing 
rebelled this morning, refusing to yoke until certain 
demands (silly ones) were complied with. soon settled) 
Anticipated last night, trouble, and all reliable men were 
prepared for anything. Singular how one or two designing 
men can lead a camp. Received at Julesburg two letters 
one from Lizzie and one from Ellie, the former discour- 
aged about her health. May God yet spare her life—a dear 
friend of mine. A conspiracy formed among a few of our 
men for a desperate act, but happily for those engaged it 
was discovered and preparations made to meet them, which 
they saw and remained quiet. 


July 20th—Clear warm crossing balance of train all 
across safely at 2 P.M. The boilers & all—the boilers were 
brought over with 26 yoke of cattle & 15 drivers, the other 
48 yoke cattle and 21 drivers. Crossing the river has been 
a grand scene, one seldom witnessed, may I never have to 
cross it again. A treacherous stream, the bottom (if any) 
composed of quicksands. Cannot stop a team in stream, or 
danger of sinking out of sight. May the rest of our journey 
be accomplished as speedily & successfully as these 400 
miles. The river we looked upon as the worst of our route. 
that is now over and we are out of Nebraska, across the 
corner of Col. Ter and now in Dakota Ter.?’ 

July 2lst—Very Hot. Traveled 10 miles to Pole Creek 
from 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. halted to graze cattle &c having 
no grass for some days. 

July 22.—Sunday. Remained in camp all day resting 
& grazing cattle—wrote Ellie 12 pages note paper—private 
letter in part. 

July 23.—Monday. Made two drives today—from 5 
to 9 am and 3 to 6 P.M. Thunder storm after evening halt 


27The diarist is in error here. After crossing a corner of Colo- 
rado Territory the caravan returned to Nebraska Territory. 
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a great blessing—the dust has been terrible and grass 
burnt up. 

July 24—Broke corall [sic] at 8 am & drove till 11 
am. started late on account of cattle straying of[f] in night. 
Took my gun and went over the bluffs 5 miles, but saw 
no game, walked this AM not less than 12 miles. Broke 
cor[r]al at 2 P.M. & drove till 5 P.M. halted at foot of 
Ridge. Terrible thunder storm at night. Commenced sleep- 
ing on the ground but flooded out. 

July 25. Wednesday—Broke cor at 4 am commenced 
crossing the ridge. This ridge is 28 miles long without a 
drop of water—drove 14 miles and halted at 12am. Broke 
corral at 3 P.M. and drove to Pumkin [sic] Creek. at 11 
P.M. this is by a new trail which enabled us to strike water 
sooner. Making a drive of 30 miles to day, camped on a 
beautiful little stream of cold water. Passed through a canon 
tonight with high rocky bluffs on either side. This canon 
is a mile wide presenting a beautiful appearance to us, 
having so long seen nothing but open prairies. Hard pulling 
thro’ on account of deep quicksands. 

July 26. Thursday—Got up at 4:30 to hunt: started 
over the bluffs walked up & down the rocky hills for miles, 
saw a few antelope but shot none, went near Court House 
rock.?8 This rock takes its name from the resemblance to 
a building with a large dome upon it. Broke corall [sic] 
at 4 P.M., met with an accident, the upsetting of a pan 
wagon, causing us to corral 2 miles from starting place. 

July 27th. Friday—Broke corral at 4 A.M. took the 
wrong road, (fol{llowed a wood road) undertook to make 
a cut off Pulled thro’ heavy sands and corraled 3 miles 
from Court House rock at 9 A.M. I walked to Court House 
rock, this rock is perhaps 300 ft above the level plain, 


28Court House Rock, approximately five miles south of Bridge- 
port in Morrill County, Nebraska, was an important landmark on the 
overland trail and was noted by virtually all of the journal-keeping 
travelers who passed it. 
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nearly square, but at a distance appears round in lodges or 
steps tapering to the top, which is not more than 10 ft. 
the rock itself is about 200 ft square at base and 200 ft 
high, it is of soft sand stone, and stands upon a sand hill— 
from it you have a magnificent view of the country for 
miles. Undertook to climb to the top, but became so dizzy 
had to return. You here have a very extended view of the 
North Platte River, also see in the distance Chimney 
Rock.?® This is one of the curiousities of the Plains, and 
is carved full of names. Commenced yoking up at 4 P.M. 
but detained by an accident one of our ponies run off with 
saddle turned on him, ran into Sam’s corrall and 
stampeded all his cattle which were yoked up—the scene 
for a while was terrific—frightful. Cattle flying in every 
direction with wagons attached but the hilliness of country 
and heavy loads soon stopped their wild career. Fortun- 
ately but little damage was sustained—one mans foot run 
over—one wheel broke down smashed—three reaches brok- 
en & one tongue broke, covers all. The damage repaired in 
an hour when we began our journey, drove 4 miles struck 
the main road and coraled close by court House rock— 
cloud[y] all day—rain last night. 

Saturday—July 28th—Broke corral at 4 am drove to 
Brown’s Ranch on North Platte River—8 miles—Came in 
sight of Scotts Bluffs*® & Chimney Rock. Washing clothes 
&c—Mailed letter to Ellie written 22 inst. Remained in 
camp all day, repairing damages in Sam Moore’s wing of 
yesterdays stampede. Remained in camp remainder of day. 
Rain at night. 

Sabbath July 29th—Broke corral at 4:30 am drove 
5 miles—near Chimney Rock. This rock is another curi- 


29Chimney Rock, just south of Bayard in Morrill County, like 
Court House Rock, was one of the trail’s outstanding land marks, 
and a formation to which the old journals make frequent reference. 
It is now in the custody of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

89Now Scotts Bluff National Monument, Gering, Nebraska. 
For an extended account of the naming of Scotts Bluff, see, Merrill 
J. Mattes, “Hiram Scott, Fur Trader,” Nebraska History, XXVI 
(July-September, 1945), 127-162. 
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osity of the Plains. lt stands near the bluffs, and has 
from here (4 miles) the appearance of a monument its 
base is conical perhaps 100 ft high—on this base stands 
the rock, which is of soft sand stone, about 20 ft in diame- 
ter and rising to near 150 ft. high. A year ago 100 ft of 
the top fell off.*! The suorosition is that this rock (like 
Court House rock) was once the level of these plains, but 
the soft quicksands of which these plains are composed 
from being gradually washed away, leaving these harder 
substances stand as monuments to future generations. 
Here is study for geologists. All these bluffs & rocks bear 
evidence of animate beings once living in them. We can 
trace shells and small animals—roots &c. Broke corral at 
1:30 P.M. & drove till 4:30 P.M. 

July 30th 1866—Passed Terry’s Ranch. Broke corall 
at 4:45 drove till 9 AM. Broke corral at 3 P.M. drove till 
6 P.M. 

July 3lst 1866—Tuesday—Broke corral at 5 AM, 
drove till 10 A.M. passing through Scotts Bluffs. 
(the boundary line cut out of the bluffs, very circuitous 
and some places difficult to drive as the curves are very 
sharp with ravines below, the highest point of bluff is 
several hundred feet above the level, from the top of 
which you can see Laramie Peak, 150 miles distant, did 
not ascend to the top owing to difficulty of pass. Fort Mit- 
chell®? is on the west at foot of bluff. the fort is built of 
sod, and the best fort we have yet passed. Saw a Chicago 
Tribune of 19th at Sutlers which is late news to us. The 
second Freedmans Bureau Bill passed over the President’s 
veto. Post master. Genl Dennison has resigned, others in- 


31Suppositions as to what happened to the top of Chimney 
Rock dart in and out of western literature. 

32Fort Mitchell was established in 1864 as an outpost of Fort 
Laramie, and was abandoned some time after 1867. It was located on 
the Platte River, approximately two and one-half miles from Mitchell 
Pass at Scotts Bluff.—See Merrill J. Mattes, “A History of Old Fort 
Mitchell,” Nebraska History, XXIV (April-June, 1943), 71-82. 
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tend resigning. Johnston [sic] seems to be getting deeper 
into the mire. When will he find men of his class to fill 
the vacancies. Things about the capitol look gloomy. We 
trust all may yet be well, if congress stands firm. A gold 
excitement reported in the Black Hills a party started out 
today from Fort Laramie prospecting, may they find 
many rich fields. Broke corral at 3 P.M. drove till 6 P.M. 

August 1st—Wednesday. Broke corral at 4:45 A.M. 
drove till 9 AM.—passing over Horse Creek & passed T. 
Reynolds Ranch—camped on H. Creek. Broke corral at 
3 P.M. drove to 7 P.M. A large Mormon train passed us at 
noon consisting of 56 wagons & about 300 to 400 emigrants 
with some farming implements. Our route this P.M. lay 
over sand bluff very heavy pulling. Camped near Mormons 
poor beings going to a land flowing with milk and honey 
they think, but I fear they will find more misery than 
happiness. They are all filthy and dirty especially the fe- 
males—May that curse (mormonism) soon be treated as 
slavery, and die as hard a death to teach them a lasting 
lesson. 

Aug. 2nd Thursday—Broke corral at 4:45 AM drove 
as usual till 9 AM. camped on back of Platte passed Rey- 
nold’s Ranch. Heard that the Indians yesterday captured 
a train of 20 wagons above Laramie and also drove off 
some government stock. No Particulars. May a kind Heav- 
enly Father protect us from all enemies and may we soon 
reach our destination in safety. Finished reading “The 
Neighbors” by Mrs. Bremer—a first rate novel written in 
an easy pleasing conversational style. Much that is beauti- 
ful. Her characters are all finely drawn from real life. 
Her “Heavenly Home” or patriarchal family takes me 
back to the happy home of my dear old Uncle and Aunt 
McC. Broke corral at 3:30 P.M. drove till 9 P.M. making 
10 miles over high, sandy bluffs. Very hard drive. 

Aug. 3rd 1866—Broke corral at 5:30 am. Cattle became 
mixed with the other herd causing delay. Corraled at 
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8:30 A.M. near Ft. Laramie®* remained corraled all day— 
received letters as follows—Father July 12th Mother 14th 
Ellie at Indianapolis 16th enclosing one from Maggie 
Beall. Wrote to father a long letter, also P. M. Julesburg. 

Aug. 4. Saturday. Broke corral at 6 am. Passed over 
Laramie River and thro’ Ft. Laramie for inspection—recd 
a letter from Coz. May. dated 23rd Uncle Alex McC. died 
14th near 90 years old, death is a relief to him. Corraled 
at 10 am west of Fort. A view of the Rocky Mts—Seen 
[sic] Balt. Am. of 16th & 18th late news to us. Would 
that we could receive them every day. Broke corral at 3 
P.M. drove over heavy sand bluffs with great difficulty, 
doubled on teams—corraled at 9 P.M. Thunder shower 
in afternoon. Two men left us today. 

Sunday Aug. 5th—Broke corral at 5.30 am. returned 
to Fort with Richards to settle with men that left us— 
Com’der decided in our favor “Men leaving a train on the 
road not entitled to any pay”. Came back to camp about 
15 miles from Fort at 12 M. The longest horseback ride I 
have taken for many a day—feel tired after it. A threaten- 
ed rebellion again amongst the teamsters, the Indian scare 
has scared most of them, demanding more arms. Broke 
corral at 2.30 P.M. and drove till 8.30 P.M. passing over 
hilly road, spurs of the mountains. Poor grass, good water. 

Monday Aug. 5th. Broke corral at 4.30 passing over 
very rough hills, (sand and lime mixed) Corraled at 9 AM 
in a cottonwood grove, near Platte River, a cool pleasant 
place for men to camp after being for weeks without 
seeing a tree—but grass scarce. cattle looking thin. Broke 
corral at 2.30 P.M. drove till 6 passing over Horse Shoe 


83Fort Laramie, near the junction of the Laramie and North 
Platte rivers, was established in 1834 by William Sublette and Robert 
Campbell, fur traders from St. Louis. It was sold to the American 
Fur Company in 1836, and to the Government in 1849. It was a 
highly important trading center, way station, and military headquar- 
ters. Abandoned in 1890, the fort is now a national monument.—See 
Leroy R. Hafen and Francis Marion Young, Fort Laramie and the 
Pageant of the West, 1834-1890 (Glendale, 1938). 
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Creek** and corraled on bank and at forks of road, the 
left leading to Salt Lake via Ft. Halleck*® hand board says 
425 m’s to Virginia City. 

Aug. 6—Broke corral at 6 AM drove till 9—camped 
on Plattle]—-good roads and & grass. 

Aug. 7—Tuesday—Made usual drives. 

Aug. 8—Wednesday—Drove 4 miles—halted till af- 
ternoon when we crossed the North Platte by fording**— 
3 hours crossing—about 4 ft deep (in holes) and very 
swift current drove 2 miles on N. side for grass. 

Aug. 9—Anniversary (one of my happiest days—but 
alas all is over in this mode) Remained in corral all day 
by order of Military Authorities, waiting on gov’t train 
to come up. Emigrants have to protect U.S. Troops. 

Aug. 10—Remained in corral, still waiting, all day. 
Tiresome work, hope they will soon come. 

Aug. 11th—Saturday—Broke corral at 5 am drove 
10 miles for grass. Camped in a valley near river. Our 
road to day hilly but good. Here we must wait again on 
the government train—three days already lost. Would 
that there was no military force in this country. Our de- 
lays cost more ten times than their protection, for it amounts 
to nothing. There is to day 90 wagons of us camped in 
this little valley 4 miles square about, Reading “John 
Halifax—Gentleman”, by Mrs. Murdock—good. 

Sunday Aug. 12—Remained corralled all day— be- 
coming tiresome everybody anxious to push on to our 
journeys end—10 more wagons joined us. 


34Horseshoe Creek was an important point during the early 
period of overland traffic, but with the shifting of the overland 
stage route southward in 1862 because of Indian troubles, the amount 
of traffic passing through it declined. 

35Fort Halleck was established in 1862. This site is approximately 
twelve miles south of the present town of Hanna, Wyoming. 

386A ferry had been established across the North Platte in 1864 
oy Jim Bridger, the noted mountain man. It was located at about the 
point where the present US 87 crosses the river, approximately one 
mile west of Orin, Wyoming. Apparently, however, the diarist’s 
party did not use the ferry, but, in the fashion of many freighters, 
saved money by fording the stream. 
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Aug. 13th 1866—Broke corall at 5.30 AM drove 
over hilly roads and corralled at 10.30 on Platte River, 
Reading &c “Jane Eyre by Currie Bell”. 


Aug. 14—Tuesday Broke corrall at 5:30 a. m. 
drove 8 miles over winding roads high hills and deep ravines 
and corralled at 10 am in sight of last nights corrall. Some 
singular formations of rock. And much [word illegible] 
sheet isinglass. Broke corrall at 3 P.M. a return to our 
old and regular drives. May we now pass speedily on 
without any obstructions. Not very well today—headache— 
corralled at 5.30 P.M. near Platte River where the Old 
Mormon and California road leaves us.*7 This was the 
old original road to Utah & Cal. but more lately not used 
on account of its being too long. We here leave the Plattfe] 
River which we have followed for 600 miles and go due 
north. 


Aug. 15—Wednesday Broke corral at 5 AM passing 
over rolling prairies. with some heavy sands coraled 
on Sage Creek®* (15 miles) at 12.30 P.M. Alkali water and 
no grass here. Broke corral at 5 P.M. drove till 7 P.M. no 
water, little grass—23 miles today. 


Aug. 16th Thursday—Broke at 4:30 AM passing over 
a rolling prairie. we were suddenly coraled at 8:30 by the 
return of Joe Richards (wagon master) who had run into 
a small party of Indians (Cheyenne) whilst ahead of train 
4 miles locking for water—Said Indians chasing him 3 
miles, within sight of our train. Having coralled all trains, 
we waited an attack for two hours nearly, but as no demon- 
stration was made, except the appearance of 5 or 6 on a 
bluff opposite, we again started our wing of train in the 
advance—drove 3 miles to water and corraled. Passed on 
our road four graves, marked with names &c killed by 


87This probably was just west of the mouth of La Prele Creek, 
across from the site of Fort Fetterman, established in 1867, approxi- 
mately fourteen miles northwest of the present town of Douglas, 
Wyoming.—See Hebard and Brininstool, op. cit., II, 114. 
88See Hebard and Brininstool, op. cit., II, 114 
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Indians July 24th Many signs of a battle having been 
fought there. A paper picked up says “A train of 36 
wagons 40 men some women and children corraled by 
Indians two days[.”] This is our first sign of hostile In- 
dians, may we have no further trouble than today. The 
gov’t train which has led us so far, fell in rear of us after 
this small scare. Broke corral at 5 P.M. Our wing & train 
in advance except the mule train. Another scare this even- 
ing. When we had corraled a messenger arrived saying 
Martins train (in rear) was attacked and scattered all over 
the country—and fighting. Soon however it appeared that 
they had seen five Indians at a distance but had made no 
demonstration. All excitement during night but no re- 
appearance of any Indians. 

Aug. 17—Broke corral at 5 am camped at Humphri- 
vill camp*® at 8.30. Water & grass tolerably good. Broke 
corral at 2.30 P.M. crossed Middle Fork Cheyenne River, 
heavy quicksands corraled at 5 P.M. travelling only 3 
miles—Another uncalled for Indian scare owing to Bow- 
mans exiteability [sic]. Thunder Storm in afternoon with 
some hail, causing us to corral on road for half hour. The 
rain has filled all the streams with water a great blessing 
to our cattle, they having suffered for want of it. 

August 18th Saturday. Broke corral at 4.30 AM cros- 
sed North Cheyenne River and corraled at 8. On guard 
last night from 12 till daylight—Broke corral at 2.30 drove 
till 6 P.M. and finding some water at Antelope Springs 
unexpectedly we corraled to water and get supper. Broke 
corral at 8 P.M. and drove till 10 P.M. The thunder storm 
of yesterday has been a great blessing to us filling the 
streams that are usual[ly] dry. 

August 19—Broke corral at 4.30 AM drove till 9 AM. 
Corraled on Dry Creek—a little water in it now. Our road 
for some days has laid over a rolling prairie. Today we 
pass the “Three Buttes” and are in sight of the “Snowy 
Range” the top is now covered with snow—a singular 


39The editor has found no other mention of this camp. 
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appearance for middle August. Made usual drive in af- 
ternoon—Wrote a letter to Ellie—mailed 20th. 


Aug. 20. Monday Broke corral at 5 am. my wagon 
was upset with me in it—near 4000 weight of machinery 
on top of me-—completely fastened under it—but escaped, 
miraculously without a scratch or bruise. Corraled at 9 
A.M. Broke corral at 1 P.M. drove to Fort Reno*® at 3 P.M. 
& corraled. Broke corral at 5 P.M. and drove till 9 P.M.— 
10 miles. 


Aug. 21—1866 Broke corral at 4.15 AM. drove till 8 
am about 4 miles, delayed crossing a muddy stream. Broke 
corral at 1 P.M. Drove till 8 P.M. 14 miles corraled on 
“Crazy Woman Forks’’.*! 


Aug. 22 Wednesday Broke corral at 4.30 am. crossed 
Crazy Woman Forks. Made one bridge and cut out bank 
of east fork—west fork good crossing—corraled after 
crossing. Broke corral at 3.15 P.M.—drove till 6.30 P.M. 
—no water good grass. 


Aug. 23. Thursday Broke corral at 5 AM—upset both 
boiler wagons within half mile of each other—no damage 
delayed three hours. Corraled at 9.30 am. Broke corral at 
2 P.M. drove till 8 P.M.—14 miles passing thro the most 
fertile valleys we have yet seen—beautiful. good grass & 
water. Camp on Clear Creek.*? 

Aug. 24—Broke corral at 5 AM crossed Rock Creek 
and corraled at 7.30 AM continuation of valley passed thro 
yesterday—Broke corral at 1 P.M. corraled at 5 P.M. 


Aug. 25 Saturday Broke corral at 4.45 AM corraled 
at 7.30 AM on Ist Piney Fork, close to “Fort Philip 


40Fort Reno was the designation given in 1866 to Fort Connor, 
a stockade built in 1865. At the time it was redesignated, the fort 
on the Powder River also was enlarged. It was abandoned in 1868. 

41Crazy Woman’s Fork was an important stop on the Bozeman 
Trail—See Hebard and Brininstool, op. cit., p. 119. 


42Another well known camping place. 
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Kearney”** Walked to Fort (114 miles) met Jeff, Megeath 
& Dr. Horton. Train moved across 2nd Piney Fork and 
corraled at 5 P.M. 


Aug. 26 Broke corral at 5 AM drove 5 hours & made 
5 miles. Corraled on small creek. Broke corral at 2 P.M. 
drove till 7 P.M. passed an old volcano, many traces of 
its work. 


27—Monday—Broke corral at 5 AM drove to Goose 
Creek and corraled at 9.30 am—We had yesterday the first 
buffalo of the trip. Broke corral at 1 P.M. drove till 6 P.M. 
Our train killed a buffalo today. Road hilly. No water 
tonight. 


28—Tuesday—Broke corral at 4 AM drove till 9 AM 
—plenty of buffalo along the road corraled on N.[orth] 
F.{ork] Tongue River. Broke corral at 4 P.M.—Three head 
of cattle missing. After starting three men went to hunt 
them—found them surrounded by Indians. Indians drove 
them to camp, attacked the train—got one mule from 
[illegible] yard—but was recaptured—a number of shots 
fired but no damage done. All our trains corraled on road. 
Halted one hour—awaited further attack—not being made 
drove three miles and corraled. Indians numbered from 
30 to 50—Arrapahoes [sic]. 


29—-Wednesday—Broke corral at 3.30 AM. Corraled 
at 8 AM. on Small Creek. Broke corral at 1 P.M.—drove 
till 4.30 corraled on Small Creek. 


30—Thursday Broke corral at 5 A.M. drove till 8 AM 
crossed S.{[outh] F.[ork] Horn River** & coraled. We 
were aroused suddenly last night at 12—by the alarm of In- 
dians—stampeding our stock but all was soon quiet, could 


43Construction of Fort Phil Kearny, located on Little Piney 
Creek, was begun in July, 1866, under the direction of Colonel H. 
B. Carrington. It constantly was harassed by warriors of the Sioux, 
and after the Army abandoned it in 1868, the Indians burned it.— 
See Hebard and Brininstool, op. cit., I, 263-296. 

44The Little Big Horn River. What is referred to here as the 
South Fork was also known as the East Fork.—See Hebard and 
Brininstool, op. cit., II, 120. 
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not discover the cause of alarm among the cattle. Broke 
corral at 1 P.M. drove till 6 P.M. 

August 31st Rain last night compel[l]ed us to remain 
in camp till 11 AM when we drove till 2.30, coraling on 
Nlorth] Flork] Little [Big] Horn River. Broke corral at 
at 5 P.M. drove till 6.30 P.M. and corraled, night being 
cloudy—too dark to drive. 

September Ist. Rain nearly all night. Awoke this 
morning to see the mountains all around us white with 
snow, which fell during the night. The road being slippery 
with mud on hills cannot make an early start. Broke corral 
at 9 AM. drove till 11 AM, coraled on Rotten Grass Creek 
Broke corral at 4 PM drove till 7 P.M.—corraled on Rotten 
Grass Creek. 

September 2nd. Broke corral at 5 AM drove till 8 AM 
corraled on Big Horn River near ferry & three miles from 
“Fort C. F. Smith’*® Not being able to ford this river, are 
compelled to wait & ferry at $5 per wagon. 

September 3, Monday. Broke corral at 5 am drove up 
to ferry. Commenced ferrying at 10 am finished Martin’s 
wing of train at 7 P.M. 

Sept. 4 Tuesday Still crossing train—the Left wing 
will be over today. Prospecting for gold some good signs 
on the river—wrote to Ellie— 

Sept. 5—Wednesday. Both boilers landed safe on 
North side of river at 9.30 am. Broke corral at 12 M drove 
till 5 P.M. 

Sept. 6th. Broke corral at 5 am drove till 8.30 am. 
corraled on small creek. Broke corral at 12.30 P.M. driving 
about 4 miles over very hilly roads, crossed three creeks 
and corraled at 6 P.M. 

Sept. 7th Broke corral at 5 am passed over a miserably 
hilly road and corraled on Creek at 12M. Sam’s Boiler 


45Fort C. F. Smith, located where the Bozeman Trail crossed 
the Big Horn River, was established 12 August 1866. It was almost 
constantly besieged by the Sioux, and like other forts on the Boze- 
man Trail was abandoned in 1868. 
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upset again this AM—delayed two hours but no damage 
done a party of Indians are now (1 o’clock P.M.) passing 
us on the bluffs %4 mile distant—suppose them to be Crows, 
who are friendly. Corraled at 6 P.M. on Creek. Overtook 
Indians who turn out to be Sioux on the war path, but only 
numbering twenty, fear our numbers and pretend to be 
friendly, begging tobacco &c. Their war paint, dress &c 
show them to be hostile. They are mounted on American 
horses, which are shod, showing that they have been re- 
cently captured, they have also a lot of gov't clothing 
sabers &c—Would not tell their tribe. Cloudy & rain— 
Hilly roads. (Passed thro’ Pryor’s Gap this P.M.) 

Saturday—Sept. 8th 1866 Cold & rainy. Indians stole 
a mule, our best one, from corral last night, by cutting 
the rope. Remained in corral all day, cold rain, showing 
on mountains a few miles from us. 

September 9—Clear & pleasant—Indians attempted 
to steal mules last night, but failed. Broke corral at 
8.45 A.M. drove till 12 M. roads good (excepting one bad 
hill) but very circuitous good spring for men—Broke cor- 
ral at 3 P.M. and drove till 6 P.M. corraled on a large 
Creek, good grass. 

Sept. 10th Broke corral at 5 AM drove up creek 5 
miles and corraled on a Dry Creek at 12M. making 13% 
miles this morning. Broke corral at 3 P.M. drove till 5 P.M. 
crossing Clark’s Fork of Yellowstone River and corraling 
—gsmall party of Indians met us and escorted us to our 
camp—on a begging expedition. The Crows are friendly 
but notorious thieves and beggars. 

Sept. 11th Broke corral at 5 AM drove till 9 AM cros- 
sing the Clarks North Fork at 8 AM Broke corral at 1.30 
P.M. drove till 6 P.M. road hilly for a mile—crossed Clarks 
fork this A.M. at 8—and a creek at 5 P.M.—followed up 
Clarks North Fork till we struck a creek—name unknown. 
Bathed & washed a little cool for bathing. 

Sept. 12th. Wednesday. Broke corral at 5 AM drove 
till 11 AM crossed a large creek at 9 AM followed creek 
all morning. Broke down a “pan wagon” breaking the pan, 
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causing a delay of 1% hours (Sam’s wing of train) Broke 
corral at 2.30 P.M. drove till 6 P.M. camped on a hill, no 
water, poor grass—roads all day hilly & sidling. Sams 
wing upset another wagon this P.M. 

September 13th Broke corral at 5.15 AM drove till 
9.30 AM over very hilly roads. Camped on a small creek. 
Broke corral at 1.30 and corraled at 6 P.M. having terribly 
hilly roads and fording two creeks. Camp on creek. 

Sept. 14th. Broke corral at 5 AM traveled up a creek 
all morning and crossed two smali creeks forded large 
creek at Ropers Ferry and coraled at 9.30 AM—road level 
& good. Broke corral at 1 P.M. drove till 7 P.M. road hilly 
& rough—dry camp. 

Sept. 15th 1866 Broke corral at 5 AM drove till 12M. 
and corraled on creek of good water. Road good except last 
mile, which is terrible hill, very long & steep. Broke corral 
at 5 P.M. drove till 6.30 P.M. crossing creek and corraling 
on the long and anxiously look[ed] for Yellowstone River. 

Sept. 16th Sunday Broke corral at 5 AM drove till 
10 AM our road leading up the river—passed three graves 
“Killed by Indians Aug. 23 24” Broke corral at 2 P.M. 
drove till 7 P.M.—crossing a river near junction with 
Yellowstone, a very rocky and difficult ford. Corraled on 
west bank—in corral till 12 o’clock. 

Sept. 17th, 1866 Broke corral at 5.30 AM drove till 
4 P.M.—corraling at ford of Yellowstone. Found evacu- 
ated ranch on account of Indians. Snowing, raining and 
very unpleasant day. 

September 18th 1866. Commenced fording the Yellow- 
stone at 8.30 AM. Met with a serious accident, drowned 3 
yoke and one steer in one team, unable by any means to 
release them, were compelled to stand and look at the poor 
brutes drowning. Water too cold for man to stand it long 
enough to help them—raining & snowing all day—finished 
crossing at 12.30 M. all except the pan wagon attached to 
drowned team. 

Sept. 19th Snowing & raining in morning. Began to 
take out wagon & machinery lost in river—J. C. left us 
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this A.M., going ahead, took one wagon with him to send 
back provisions from first ranch, we are entirely out of 
flour, bacon and everything. A sad sight to sit and look at 
our poor cattle (7 head) still fastened to the wagon in 
river by their yokes & chains. By the use of a flat boat, 
fortunately found at this deserted ferry we are enabled to 
unload part of the machinery. Succeded this evening in 
bringing to shore the wagons & pan, all safe except one 
.ore wheel. 

Sept. 20 Thursday Clear and very cold & windy— 
Broke corral at 9 A.M.—passed some hot boiling springs. 
These springs are about 20 in number in 200 ft. square, all 
large springs, and strong sulpher. The water at the spring 
is a boiling heat. There is also a cold spring not over 50 ft 
from these. Corraled at 12.30 P.M. Broke corral at 2 P.M. 
and corraled at 7.30 P.M. Roads hilly but good—Corraled 
on Yellowstone in a beautiful little valley high mountains 
on every side. 

Sept. 21—Friday. Broke corral at 5 AM a high & rough 
hill just at camp. This hill is over a mile & half long and 
very dangerous, having many short curves and but a 
single track looking down over high precipices. Corraled 
at 12M making about 6 miles. Broke corral at 4 P.M. cor- 
raled at 6:30 P.M. making about 4 miles, delayed by up- 
set([tling pan wagon “Sam’s” train—both corrals on Yel- 
lowstone. 

Sept. 22—Left the Yellowstone at 5 AM, crossed two 
small creeks and Browns Spring about three miles apart— 
and corraled at small creek at 11 AM—9 miles— Broke cor- 
ral at 2 P.M. drove till 6 P.M. about 4 m’s. Snow storm all 
P.M.—met provisions wagon sent ahead four days ago. 

Sept. 23—Sunday Snowing—Broke corral at 10 AM 
drove till 12 making two miles. Compelled to halt owing 
to snow, making the roads almost impassable. For several 
days we have met many miners who are going to Yellow- 
stone to go east on Mackinaw boats. They report times 
dull, and everything cheap. Remained corraled all day. 
Ceased snowing at 2 P.M. but still cloudy & threatening. 
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Sept. 24th Monday Cold & Cloudy—Broke corral at 
5 AM drove till 11 AM making about three miles, road very 
muddy and hilly had to make new roads, bridges &c— 
Broke corral at 2.45 P.M. and drove till 6 PM about 3 miles. 

Sept. 25th Broke corrai at 5 AM and ascended a high 
& steep mountain doubled on all teams, drove over the 
“divide” and a miserably stony, hilly, sidling road our wing 
passed over safely and corraled on creek at 6 PM (4 miles) 
Sam’s boiler upset detaining him, at this time he has not 
reached us. 

Sept. 26th Wednesday Broke corral at 5 AM drove till 
10 AM crossing branch of Gallatin River and corral. We 
are now in the valley, and once more in civilization (passed 
thro’ Bosemans [sic] City** our corral is beside a wheat 
field, shocked & the fie!d fenced. It seems like a new world 
to see fences & grain fields. We can see Sam’s wing of train 
on the top of the “divide” where they upset yesterday. 
Don’t know what damage was done—Broke corral at 2 
PM drove till 6 PM.—Corraled on Creek. 

Sept. 27th 1866 Broke corral at 7.30 am drove till 1 
PM crossing the Gallatin River good fording, corral on 
west bank. met some “masons” Broke corral at 3 P.M. 
drove till 6 P.M.—dry camp—We are now in the midst of 
Gallatin Valley—a beautiful valley and much of it under 
cultivation. 

Sept. 28th Broke Corral at 7 AM drove till 10 AM cor- 
ralled on small creek. Broke corral at 1 PM drove to Mad- 
dison [sic] River crossed and corraled. 

Sept. 29—Broke corral at 7.30 AM Sam’s wing over- 
took us this AM drove till 10.30 AM and corraled on small 
creek. Broke corral at 2 P.M.—upset “pan wagon” and 
drove till 6 PM and corraled on small creek. Broke corral 
—& near some hot sulpher springs. We passed today some 
new quartz claims, reported as paying well. 


46Bozeman, present seat of Gallatin County, Montana, was 
established in 1864 when John M. Bozeman, for whom the town and 
the trail are named, guided the first train of immigrants to the 
Gallatin Valley. 
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Sept. 30th. Broke corral at,6 AM drove till 10 AM. 
Broke corral at 3 PM. drove till 6 PM met Christenot & 
Cook. ‘ 

October 1st Broke corral ¢t 6 AM drove to 12 mile 
house and corraled. J. Cook and myself left train at 12M 
and went into Vir(ginia] City spent the day there. 

October 2—In Virg. City till 3 P.M. fixing up a’c of 
men came out & met train at the “Lakes”. 

Oct. 3—Wednesday—Broke corral at 10 am drove up 
near mill and corraled half of train. Left the other half 
back, having to double on all teams. 


Oct. 4—Commenced taking machinery down to mill— 
here we cease. 











The Brownville, Fort Kearney 
and Pacific Railroad’ 


By James J. Blake 


N the early history of Nebraska there is perhaps no 

more extraordinary story than that of the Brown- 
ville, Fort Kearney and Pacific Railroad—that pioneer ad- 
venture in Nemaha County planned for 540 miles of which 
only ten were ever constructed and four were permanently 
operated. 

Regarded by some as a fraud and by others merely as 
an unfortunate speculation, the struggles surrounding its 
construction and liquidation found their dreary climax only 
in the United States Supreme Court itself. So distinguished 
a Nebraskan as J. Sterling Morton implied strongly twenty- 
five years after the abandonment of the line that its sole 
purpose had been public plunder through Brownville bonds, 
and in his opinion the support by that city of the ill-fated 
project represented an example of “communal suicide.” 


1My indebtedness for assistance in writing this paper is consid- 
erable. The stories of Mr. William (“Billy”) Vance of Peru first 
led me to investigate the subject; the efforts of Miss Nellie Carey, 
Librarian of Peru State Teachers College, made possible the examina- 
tion of material not available to me there; and Miss Myrtle D. Berry, 
Research Associate of the Nebraska State Historical Society (here- 
after NSHS), extended many courtesies, and to her I owe the source 
on Joel N. Converse. Mr. Lorin P. Jones and Mr. Bart Holdrege, 
County Clerks of Nemaha and Webster counties, respectively, and 
Mr. E. E. Rodysill, District Clerk of Nemaha generously permitted 
examination of sources in their offices. Miss Louise Mears offered 
helpful bibliographical leads. 


2J. Sterling Morton, “Costs of Local Government—Then and 
Now,” NSHS, Proceeding and Collections, Second Series, II (1898), 61. 
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One may speculate whether it was this interpretation 
of the railroad which resulted in its almost complete omis- 
sion from the legislative history of Nebraskans in Congress, 
written by former Senator Thomas W. Tipton, its once in- 
defatigable advocate in Washington.* Tipton could hardly 
be blamed for wanting to forget the Brownville, Fort Kear- 
ney and Pacific of which he once had been a proponent, 
if the jibe attributed to the pioneers is true; that the only 
train the road ever “ran” was pulled by a yoke of oxen!* 
And perhaps in his own day, as even in this, the remnants 
of the old embankment were pointed out to the visitor in 
Nemaha County with mingled amusement and irony. 

Plans for a railroad from Quincy, Illinois or Keokuk, 
Iowa to Fort Kearnv. via Brownville, were conceived as 
early as 1856. In the following spring the Brownville and 
New Fort Kearney Railroad Company was organized to 
construct a single or double track line from the Missouri 

iver at Brownville to New Fort Kearny, and then to the 
western boundary of the Nebraska Territory. The outbreak 
of the Civil War forced an abandonment of the project, 
und it was not until the proposed extension of the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri River Air Line Railroad across Missouri 
after the conflict that hopes of an inter-coastal rail con- 
nection were revived in southern Nebraska’. 

To its promoters, Brownville in 1867 seemed to be the 
natural terminal for any western link in a new railway 
system, for at least three reasons. Geographically astride 
the shortest route between the oceans—on an “air line,” 
as was claimed*—it was the seat of Nemaha County which 
boasted 8,500 residents and a hinterland of Johnson, Clay, 
Saline, and Fillmore counties with over 6,000 more. Eco- 


8Thomas Weston Tipton, Forty Years of Nebraska—At Home 
and In Congress (NSHS, Proceedings and Collections, Second Series 
IV[1902]). 

4Who’s Who in Nebraska (Lincoln, 1940), p. 836. 

5Statement of the Brownville, Ft. Kearney and Pacific Railroad 
Company (Brownville, 1870), p. 1; The Advertiser (Brownville), 
March 26, 1857; April 2, 1857. 
®Nebraska Advertiser (Brownville), April 11, 1867. 
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nomically, the possibility of coal deposits in Nemaha and of 
salt springs in Saline would enhance the value of any route 
stemming westward from Brownville.? Finally, it was 
commonly held that a federal land grant could easily be 
secured for a railroad in that part of the state as none had 
yet been made, while at the same time some 500,000 acres 
of Nebraska internal improvement lands were still undistri- 
buted. 

As the Air Line Railroad pushed its way steadily 
across Missouri, a vigorous campaign was begun to secure 
Brownville as its terminus, rather than Nebraska City. A 
public meeting presided over by Mayor Jarvis S. Church 
was held on May 12, and after listening to the oratory of 
Senator Thomas Tipton and Colonel Robert Furnas, a com- 
mittee was appointed to push the railroad interests of the 
city.® The visit to Brownville on May 28, of General David 
Moore, president of the Air Line,’® led to the organization 
of the new Brownville, Fort Kearney and Pacific Railroad 
Company.'! It was not until June 20, however, that public 
announcement was made that the railroad would accept 
subscriptions to its stock beginning July 15. Included 
among its sponsors were such notables as Mayor Church, 
Colonel Furnas, and John L. Carson, prominent local bank- 
er,?? 

The response to these early promotions was more than 
gratifying—$100,000 was subscribed in three days from the 
opening of the books, and by the end of August the railroad 
corporation was proudly declared to be a “fixed fact.” There 
seemed to be no limit to the railroad possibilities of the 
city: the Air Line would link it with the east; the Brown- 
ville, Fort Kearney would link it with the west; the At- 


7Ibid, March 28, 1867. 
8Jbid., May 2, 1867. 
®Ibid., May 16, 1867. 
10Jbid., May 30, 1867. 
11]bid., August 29, 1867. 
12]7bid., June 20, 1867. 
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chison and Nebraska City railroad, building from the south 
would pass within twenty-five miles of Brownville; and the 
St. Joseph and Council Bluffs, with proper financial in- 
ducement, would build to within a mile and a quarter of the 
ferry landing across the river. Hints that eastern capital 
was interested in the new inter-ocean project made the 
railroad future of the city truly seem “glorious.”'* 

When the Air Line surveyors reached Scott City across 
the river early in September, they were escorted over to 
Brownville by President John McPherson of the Brownville 
Railroad, Colonel Furnas, and Senator Tipton, and were 
greeted on their arrival by the boom of cannon, the strains 
of music, and the warmth of speeches.'* They remained as 
guests of the city for the weekend, and before leaving for 
Quincy to make their report, they declared that 70 miles 
of road west from that city would be let for construction 
that fall, and that northern Missouri counties had already 
voted nearly $750,000 for the railroad. The hint was ob- 
vious and the financial committee of the Brownville Rail- 
road went to work.'® 

In October, it was the unanimous vote of Brownville— 
211—-which ratified a proposed county improvement fund 
which included $1,000 for the railroad survey. The company 
was fully organized that month for business and politics 
with McPherson reelected president; R. W. Furnas, vice- 
president ; J. W. Blackburn, secretary ; and John L. Carson, 
treasurer. A board of seven directors was also chosen.’® 


With the survey fund carried, an enthusiastic mass 
meeting on November 14 framed two more petitions. One 
asked the city to appropriate $1,000 to cover the costs 6f 
a Washington delegation for a railroad land grant; the 
other asked the county commissioners to hold a referendum 


18]bid., August 29, 1867. 
14] bid., September 11, 1867; September 19, 1867, reprinted from 
Quincy Herald of September 2, 1867. 
15Nebraska Advertiser, September 11, 1867. 
16Jbid., October 17, 1867; October 31, 1867. 
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in Nemaha on subscribing $300,000 to the capital stock of 
the Brownville Railroad.'* 

The end of 1867, then, saw Brownville making the 
first serious attempts at those financial committments to 
which Morton would later attribute her ruin. On November 
30, the city council voted $1,000 for a Washington lobby, and 
suggested, subject to the railroad’s approval, that McPher- 
son and Furnas make the trip. Four days later, the county 
commissioners fixed January 7, 1868 as the referendum 
date on the question of voting not $300,000, but $350,000, 
in twenty year bonds to aid the Brownville Railroad.'* 

Here now was the chance for the city to begin that pre- 
dicted “. . . new era in her progress and prosperity which 
will know no stoppage until she becomes one of the leading 
cities of the Missouri valley, a centre known to the com- 
merce of the world.’’** 

The arguments advanced to support the bond issue 
were embellished during the next month with stupendous 
visions of public profit. Proponents of the $350,000 measure 
fervently declared that once the railroad was secured, real 
estate values in the county would be worth more than twice 
that amount and the value of corn, wheat, and cattle would 
jump to more than triple the tax levied to pay for the bonds. 
The expenditure of $8,000,000 on construction work would 
line the pockets of everv mechanic, tradesman and farmer 
along the route of the railroad. Ratification of the proposal 
would prove to Congress that local capital already existed 
to utilize a federal land grant, and it would also increase 
the reported interest of financiers in central Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania who had alreay marked 


17] bid., November 21, 1867. 

18]bid., December 5, 1867.—The total expenses of sending 
Robert Furnas and John McPherson to Washington were $780.00. 
(Nebraska Advertiser, August 5, 1869). 
19Nebraska Advertiser, September 11, 1867. 
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Brownville as the point through which the great new cen- 
tral railroad would pass.?° 


As a guarantee of the public interest the sceptics were 
reminded that the railroad had agreed to regard the $350,- 
000 as stock in the line, held by the county as 350 shares 
subject to the usual dividends and assessments. This, it was 
pointed out, would ensure adequate protection for the coun- 
ty investment, as private business interests held only 
$240,000 worth of stock, or 240 shares.?! The most elaborate 
calculations were printed in the Advertiser to prove that 
Nemaha County would gain more than it would contribute 
to the railroad. A lengthy letter signed “M” offered statis- 
tics to prove that at the end of twenty years, the county 
would collect a clear profit of $994,000 on its original in- 
vestment; another from a “wealthy” farmer showed that 
railroad transportation would double land values and en- 
able Brownville farmers to ship their corn to the best mar- 
kets.?* 

The attempts of the opposition, chiefly outside Brown- 
ville, to discredit the scheme and the impending debt seemed 
pallid beside the glowing paper profits ceaselessly repeated 
by the railroad’s promoters. To the almost prophetic charge 
that the line might not be built after the bonds had been 
voted, it was answered that the referendum would author- 
ize the Commissioners to issue the bonds, but would not 
compel them to do so if the line failed to materialize.2* An 
almost iron-clad guarantee of good faith was made by the 
company in the last days of the referendum campaign when 
its officers promised flatly that if the land grant failed in 
Washington, they would not ask for the $350,000, despite 
its approval by the voters. In addition, they promised that 
railroad stock would readily be issued for the bonds to the 
county, and treated equally with that of private subscribers. 


207bid, December 12, 1867; December 19, 1867. 
21Jbid., December 26, 1867. 

22] bid., January 2, 1868; December 19, 1867. 
237bid., December 26, 1867. 
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This important series of promises led Commissioner Fred- 
erick G. Holmes, previously opposed to the bond issue, to 
withdraw his opposition.?* 

These maneuvers and the intense campaign to assure 
Brownville solidarity for the railroad brought but shaky 
approval for the bonds and tax on January 7. The final vote 
in the county showed 523 for the issue, and 483 against. 
Of the ten precincts outside Brownville, only one—Nemaha 
City, by 40 to 37—supported the project. As with the 
county improvement fund the preceding October, it was 
the votes of Brownville that carried the margin of victory. 
There the decision was 402 to 25, a smashing approval.*® 

The verdict was no sooner announced than it was 
challenged as a deliberate fraud. At Glen Rock where the 
vote had been 69 to 3 against the bond issue, a mass meet- 
ing declared the county had actually rejected the proposal, 
“notwithstanding the extraordinary inducements offered 
by the friends of the measure to produce a different result, 
not the least of which was a large supply of whiskey.” Al- 
though favoring railroad extension in the state, the irate 
citizenry denounced “donations to kite flying companies, 
organized solely on a subscription basis, without a dollar 
of paid-in capital, whose avowed object is to sell out at 
their convenience.’’?® 

In Nemaha City, Commissioner Holmes who had been 
appointed by his colleagues to represent the county in 
Washington during the lobbying for a land grant, and for 
whom $500.00 in expense money has been appropriated,?? 
was bitterly attacked. A resolution criticized his judgment, 
consistency, and appreciation of the rights of the people 
and urged “for him at least a speedy return to private 
life.””28 


247bid., January 2, 1868. 

25Jbid., January 16, 1868. 
26Jbid., February 9, 1868. 
27/bid., January 16, 1868. 
237bid., February 9, 1868. 
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But these indignation meetings were the wails of a 
beaten opposition; the railroad and Brownville had won. 
To prove it, on February 13, the highly favorable Air Line 
survey report was published,?® and in Washington Senator 
Tipton had introduced on January 29 and February 19 the 
first bills calling for the cherished federal land grant.*°® 
There were stories about Brownville citizens receiving let- 
ters from eastern capitalists inquiring about Nemaha’s 
resources and prospects. Someone even reported a letter 
from the Keystone Bridge Company of Pittsburg asking 
for a description of the Missouri at Brownville, the height 
of the bluffs, and the character of the soil.*! With a rail- 
road, a bridge, and the future of a metropolis within reach, 
this was no time to quibble over uncounted votes or the 
efficacy of spirituous liquors in a democratic election. 


Although even the railroad advocates had admitted that 
only “work of the tallest kind” could get the land grant 
through Congress before adjournment,*? they pushed ahead 
with their plans for a preliminary survey westward from 
Brownville, and for securing firancial aid from Johnson 
and Gage couuties.** Another sign of eastern interest in 
the project came when Thomas Scott, President of the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad wrote in April to ask the 
Brownville Railroad directors about the finances and pros- 
pects of their company.** In that same month, Joseph Smith, 
Chief Engineer of the Air Line Railroad, was hired to make 
the preliminary survey as far as Big Sandy on the Little 
Blue, and J. W. Blackburn was appointed financial agent of 
the railroad to raise funds along its route.*® 


29Jbid., February 13, 1868. 
80Congressional Globe, 40th Congress, Second Session, pp. 816, 


31Nebraska Advertiser, February 20, 1868. 

82]bid., December 26, 1867.— Lobbyists from Richardson, Otoe, 
and Dakota counties were also in Washington seeking railroad 
grants (Nebraska Advertiser, February 27, 1868). 

83Nebraska Advertiser, April 9, 1868; April 15, 1868. 

84]bid., April 15, 1868. 

85] bid., May 14, 1868. 
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The first real jolt to the optimism which had hitherto 
characterized the sponsors of the railroad came on May 20 
at the public meeting called to hear the report of these two 
men. The proposed route—some 95 miles covered in the 
survey—passed through Nemaha, Johnson, Gage, and Jef- 
ferson counties, touching the towns of Tecumseh and Bea 
trice. The terrain west from Beatrice seemed to present no 
special difficulties, but the first part was cut by deep 
north-south ravines which would involve a circuitous route 
and considerable bridging. Timber was scarce and would 
probably have to be transported inland, as would coal as 
the railroad progressed. Smith estimated that a thorough 
survey would cost $8,000 and take about seven or eight 
months to complete. Furthermore, to grade, bridge, iron, 
and tie the 95 miles would come to the handsome figure of 
$625,000. 

When Blackburn reported that actual cash on hand 
and in prospect for the survey alone totalled only $4,450, 
the magnitude of the railroad scheme must have struck 
everyone. The only encouraging part of the report was the 
prospect that Johnson, Gage, and Jefferson county busi- 
nessmen would subscribe liberally to company stock, and 
that the western regions through which the railroad would 
pass were rapidly being settled.** 

The serious financial effort the Brownville Railroad 
would involve when added to the discouraging news from 
Washington that it would be difficult to secure considera- 
tion of the land grant threw a damper on the project. The 
impeachment of President Johnson, the agitation-over the 
readmission of southern states to the Union, and the pow- 
erful lobby of the Central Pacific gave the Brownville grant 
a low Senate priority.*7 As a member of the Committee on 
Public Lands, Senator Tipton reported the Brownville 
Railroad bill on June 5, but no action was taken on it,** 


36] bid., May 28, 1868. 
37Jdem., 
38Congressional Globe, 40th Congress, Second Session, p. 2856. 
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and his return home to Brownville on August 3 meant the 
end of all chance of a federal land grant that year.*® The 
failure in Washington meant that the county was released 
from any requirement to issue the $350,000 in bonds. 
Brownville and her railroad had run into the discouraging 
disparity between buoyant hopes and economic reality. 
And so, that fall, public interest in railroads concentrated 
more on those promising greater certainty of completion, 
like the Atchison and Omaha Railroad moving north or 
the St. Louis and Nebraska Trunk building southward. 
There was some interest in a “Great Nemaha Valley Rail- 
road” for Richardson, Johnson, Pawnee, Lancaster, and 
Seward counties, and occasionally news of the Air Line 
was still printed.*° But for the next several months, scarce- 
ly anything was done to revive the Brownville, Fort Kear- 
ney, and Pacific. It slipped almost completely from public 
interest which even the impending distribution of state in- 
ternal improvement lands did little to stimulate. 


The measure which provided for the apportionment 
of these 500,000 acres represented a compromise between 
competing interests and sections of the State. A variety of 
formulas has been suggested for their disposal, ranging 
from flat grants for specifically designated railroad com- 
panies to a division of the entire acreage among the first 
four companies complying with certain conditions.‘! The 
bitterness of North and South Platte rivalry was heard in 
the demand that the latter region “must” have a railroad 
and not Omaha alone.*? Rumors began to circulate early in 
February to the effect that the lands would be split to pro- 
vide the Nebraska Trunk Railroad with 100,000 acres; the 
Nemaha Valley, Midland Pacific, and Yankton and Colum- 
bus with 90,000 each; the Brownville, Fort Kearney and 


89Nebraska Advertiser, August 6, 1868. 

40]bid., October 24, 1868; November 19, 1868; December 31, 1868. 
41Jbid., February 4, 1869; February 11, 1869. 

42]bid., February 4, 1869. 
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Pacific with 50,000, and the Burlington and Missouri with 
32,000 acres.** 

The final law represented about the best possible 
amalgamation of public interest and private initiative that 
could have been devised. Sponsored by A. S. Stewart of 
Pawnee County it provided, briefly, that 20,000 acres of 
land would be given to a railroad company for each ten 
miles of line completed within one year of the passage of 
the act, with a maximum for any one line fixed at 100,000 
acres, except for those which had received a federal land 
grant. The latter were limited to 50,000 acres. In all cases, 
the railroad would have to be fully graded, ironed, spiked 
and bridged before getting state acreage.* 

There was no great rush to revive the scheme for a 
western railroad in Brownville despite the offer of state 
lands, although the Advertiser urged the public to act 
quickly in constructing the required ten miles of railroad 
lest “. . . a golden opportunity for the development of the 
South-half of the state is lost to us, irretrievably gone.”** 
Perhaps precipitate action was checked by the awareness 
that a state grant would pay only half the construction 
costs of a western connection, and that 200 miles would 
have to be constructed before it could become a paying 
proposition.** 

But the Brownville Railroad still had a powerful 
friend in Washington where Senator Tipton on March 19, 
1869, introduced another bill designed to secure a land 
grant for the railroad.**? This measure, although actually 


43]bid., February 11, 1869. 

44Laws, Joint Resolutions and Memorials ... of the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Nebraska (Omaha, 1869), pp. 153-157. — 
The bill may be traced in House Journal, Fifth Session and First 
Regular Session (Omaha, 1869), pp. 138, 146, 149, 165, 177-78 179, 
212, 228, and 274. The Senate passed the House measure without 
amendments; cf. Senate Journal for the same session (Omaha, 1869), 
pp. 198, 211, 224-25. 

45Nebraska Advertiser, February 25, 1869. 

46] dem. 

47Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, First Session, p. 151. 
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framed to assist the Midland Pacific Railroad, in its ulti- 
mate form included, as well, a grant for the Brownville, 
Fort Kearney and Pacific—proof of the extent to which 
that line and its promoters successfully attached themselves 
to more popular causes between 1869 and 1871, and shared 
in their victories. Another illustration of this technique is 
found in the veritable coup effected as a result of public 
interest in the St. Louis and Nebraska Trunk Railroad. It 
will be recalled that this line had evoked considerable en- 
thusiasm in the winter of 1868, and in May of the follow- 
ing year it secured not only a right of way through Brown- 
ville, but also a resolution from a railroad rally in the city 
that the county loan $150,000 in bonds to assist it. Similar 
meetings at Hillsdale and Nemaha City urged a direct do- 
nation.** At the end of the month delegates from Brown- 
ville, Hillsdale, Nemaha City, St. Deroin, Benton, Aspin- 
wall and Peru petitioned the county commissioners to offer 
the Trunk Rai:road $1,500 for each mile graded; an equiva- 
lent sum for each mile bridged and tied; $1,000 for each 
mile ironed; and the balance, if any, of $132,000 in twenty 
year, eight percent bonds when the first train rolled over 
the tracks. * 

The manner in which the Brownville, Fort Kearney 
promoters managed to capitalize on this movement is not 
clear, but on "une 4 George Adams and George King, repre- 
sentatives oi still another Quincy syndicate interested in a 
continental railroad, attended a railroad meeting in Brown- 
ville. Present at the same time were the local sponsors of 
the Brownville Railroad, and when the meeting was over it 
had been persuaded to petition the county commissioners 
not only for $132,000 to assist the Trunk Line, but also 
$118,000 as well to help the Brownville, Fort Kearney and 
Pacific.5° The commissioners speedily agreed to a refer- 
endum, and fixed July 24 as its date.®' 


48Nebraska Advertiser, May 6, 1869; May 13, 1869; May 20, 1869. 
497 bid., May 27, 1869. 
507bid., June 10, 1869. 
51Jbid., June 21, 1869. 
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In this new opportunity, Brownville and Nemaha 
County began to broaden the sources of strength for a 
western connection. The sources looked impressive, for 
the capitalists behind the Quincy, Missouri and Pacific 
Railroad which Adams and King represented stood ready to 
subscribe $100,000 to the Brownville, Fort Kearney under 
two conditions: 1) that the directors of the line raise an 
equivalent amount, and 2) that the county approve the 
proposed $118,000 bond issue. If these conditions were 
met, the Quincy investors would contract immediately for 
the construction of the ten miles of line west from Brown- 
ville in a race to qualify for state lands under the law by 
February 15, 1870.5? 

This offer of assistance that would at least begin a pro- 
ject already too long delayed made the July election of 
special urgency, demanding exertions from everyone con- 
vinced of the commercial potentialities of Brownville. To 
the Advertiser, it was clear that: 


All other matters sink into petty insignificance, in com- 
parison te this great work. .. much of our destiny hangs in 
the bala» 2; and a strong persistent united effort should be 
made to ‘cide it in our favor next Saturday; and if successful, 
the cora.ag month will see work commenced on the road. 
Work!53 


The election was a complete success for the railroad 
interests with the enthusiasm of Brownville once more 
carrying the day before the opposition. The completeness 
of the victory first shown by the unofficial count of 434 
endorsements to 202 against included 410 from the county 
seat.54 Through the alliance with the Quincy investors the 
local railroad forces had carried all before them, and this 
time without the dangerous disqualification making the 
bond issue contingent on a federal land grant. The close- 
ness of the alliance was emphasized by the appearance of 


527 bid., July 15, 1869. 
53]bid., July 22, 1869. 
54] bid., July 29, 1869. 
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Brownville and Quincy promoters together in Nebraska and 
Missouri at fund-raising campaigns, and it was rumored 
that consolidation of the two lines was only being delayed 
to maintain the eligibility of the Nebraska company to state 
lands.®5 

The next year was filled with a rush of activity, chief- 
ly financial, to assure the completion of the line. A slight 
flurry of excitement was caused at first by rumors that 
the chief engineer of the North Missouri and Trunk rail- 
roads had reported that arable lands in Nebraska existed 
only within fifty miles of the Missouri, thereby ascribing 
as worthless the state lands the Brownville Railroad would 
secure. This depressing story was quickly laid to rest by a 
cenial from its alleged originator that he had ever said 
anything of the sort, and so the survey work proceeded 
confidently westward.** Merchants in Brownville began 
attracting attention to their advertisements by heading 
them with the words “The Railroad is Coming,” or “The 
Railroad Ahead.”** The close of the year saw the route of 
the Brownville, Fort Kearney finally settled. It would move 
west to the Nemaha County line, then to Beatrice via Te- 
cumseh, across the Little Blue and then out onto the prairie 
along the Republican River®* Popular support of the rail- 
road manifested itself in a new movement demanding that 
Brownville City subscribe $100,000 to the “Quincy, Brown- 
ville and Pacific”’.°* On January 20 and 29 Brownville 
Precinct and City voted respectively $100,000 and $60,000 
to the capital stock of the Brownville, Fort Kearney and 
Pacific.*° This brought the total of public commitments to 
the peak of $278,000—no trifling sum in any age consider- 
ing that there was still nothing physical to show for it. 


55Nebraska Advertiser, August 5, 1869; August 26, 1869; No- 
vember 11, 1869. 

56]bid., August 12, 1869; August 26, 1869. 

57] bid., October 7, 1869. 

58] bid., November 18, 1869. 

59Jbid., December 16, 1869. 

60]bid., February 3, 1870. 
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After these successes in Nebraska, the main field of 
activity shifted to Washington. It will be remembered that 
Senator Tipton had introduced a bill, S. 168, on March 19, 
1869 to aid the Midland Pacific Railroad in the construc- 
tion of a line from Lincoln to Denver via the Republican 
River.*! A little more that a year later on March 21, 1870, 
the solidarity of the new Brownville-Quincy alliance was 
demonstrated when Senator Lyman Trumbull of Illinois 
presented a petition from citizens of Quincy asking incor- 
poration and a land grant for a railroad to be built from 
“Brownsville” via the Republican River, to Denver.*®? 


Senator Tipton reported S. 168 with amendments on 
April 1, and April 8, 1870, but on April 29, when it was 
the next piece of legislation on the Senate calendar, it was 
passed over without consideration.** The bill, however, 
was not to meet the fate of postponement which had been 
so disastrous for the railroad in 1869. An agreement had 
been worked out between representatives of the Brown- 
ville, Fort Kearney, and Pacific and the Midland Pacific 
railroads, with the powerful Central Pacific lobby which 
was interested in a route through southern Nebraska north- 
ward for a junction with the Union Pacific. This bargain, 
and the success of the Nebraska roads, was seriously im- 
periled when Senator John M. Thayer of Omaha bitterly 
attacked the Central Pacific bill which came up for con- 
sideration on June 10. Thayer at first criticized the mea- 
sure as an infringement on the rights of the two southern 
Nebraska railroads, but when Tipton assured the Senate 
that neither of those lines had any objection to the Central 
Pacific bill, Thayer swiftly raised others.** He pointed out 
that the measure reserved the alternate even numbered 
sections of land for that railroad, while Tipton’s bill would 
dispose of the odd numbered sections to the Nebraska com- 


61See above, p. 248. 
62Congressional Globe, 41st Congress Second Session, p. 2084. 
68] bid, pp. 2332, 2515, 3095. 

64]bid., pp. 4286-4287. 
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panies, thereby “really giving away a whole belt of land, 
leaving none to be disposed of by the government to actual 
settlers within the State of Nebraska, if I understand it 
correctly.’’®5 

The Omaha senator skillfully joined the hostility of 
the homesteader to railroad land monopolies and local pre- 
judice by emphasizing that the Central Pacific was not a 
Nebraska corporation. On June 11 he attacked the pro- 
posed grant to that line as neither in the public interest 
nor required by the people or the State of Nebraska, and 
again he declared that the Midland Pacific and Brown- 
ville, Fort Kearney had first claim to any grant in Ne- 
braska, “in preference to foreign companies.’’®* In vain did 
Tipton show that the Nebraska roads would be protected 
by an amendment to the Central Pacific bill which would 
limit the right of way of that line in the Republican valley 
to no more than twenty-five miles.*? Thayer would not be 
appeased. “I claim for our roads,” he repeated, “the odd 
sections. I claim then the even sections for settlement, for 
homesteads, for preemptions.”®* 

When Senator Harlan of Iowa pointedly asked Thayer 
whether the latter was not opposing the Central Pacific as 
a possible threat which might divert freight southward 
from the Platte bend away from Omaha toward St. Louis, 
the Nebraskan tartly insisted that he spoke for all the 
state—not simply Omaha—and particularly for its south- 
ern section. To support his objections to the Central Paci- 
fic he read a letter on the floor of the Senate from Governor 
David Butler of Nebraska in which the latter condemned 
the Central Pacific bill, while endorsing the claims of the 
Brownville and Midiand Pacific lines.*® What evidently 
neither Thayer nor Butler could see—or wanted to see—was 
that such obstinancy threatened the entire bargain between 


85] bid., p. 4287. 
66] bid., p. 4337. 
87Jbid., p. 4338. 
68Congressional Globe, 41st Congress, Second Session, p. 4338. 
69] bid., p. 4340. 
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the Nebraska roads and the Kansas company. If the latter 
failed, what chance had the Brownville, Fort Kearney or 
the Midland Pacific? 

The decision came only with one of the most frank 
declarations of economic and sectional allegiance that had 
ever been made in the Senate when Tipton arose to declare 
that his own neighbors were officers of the Brownville, 
Fort Kearney and Pacific and that he alone—not Thayer 
or Butler—was their spokesman. 


Their representative, with a power of attorney to repre- 
sent them here, is in the gallery of this Senate. I represent their 
interests on this floor, and I say they have no war against the 
Central Branch Pacific railroad. The president of the Midland 
Pacific, which will form a junction with us in the back country 
on our way to Denver, is in this city and has no war against 
that road. He desires a fair chance in crossing that road, or 
where they cross ours, whichever may be the first line built. 

Then, I say, that I cannot allow either my colleague or any 
other gentleman to stand here and declare he represents the 
interests of the South Platte country. I am a representative of 
the interests of the South Platte country.”7° 


Tipton won. The Senate approved the Central Pacific 
grant that same day, and it carried his amendment limiting 
that railroad in the Republican valley to no more than 
twenty-five miles of passage.7! Two days later, on June 13, 
1870, the other half of the bargain was kept when Tipton’s 
own bill, S. 168, granting alternate odd sections of land, 
ten to the mile, to the Midland Pacific, and the Brownville, 
Fort Kearney and Pacific, all the way to Denver, was ap- 
proved by the Senate. In view of the future relations be- 
tween the two roads, the degree of cooperation between 
them provided for in the bill was truly remarkable. Both 
were to operate over a joint track from a point not further 
west than the sixth principal meridian, with stock in the 
consolidated line equally distributed between the two com- 
panies. Discrimination in fares, freights, or rolling stock 


70Jbid., p. 4342. 
71]bid., p. 4349-4350. 
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against the Midland Pacific branch to Lincoln or the 
Brownville, Fort Kearney to Brownville was prohibited. 
The later was also given the right to construct a bridge 
across the Missouri to meet any line terminating on the 
east bank of the river. With only slight changes in word- 
ing, the bill passed for which Tipton and the Nebraska 
lobby had labored so vigorously."? 

The success in the Senate with its magnificent promise 
of nearly 6,000,000 acres evoked new bursts of enthusiasm 
for the dream which at last seemed to be materializing. In 
Brownville, the company circulated a glowing statement 
of its prospects which included not only the impending 
grant, but an actual donation by Johnson County of a 
$100,000 bond issue to rush the road to completion.7* On 
October 4, 1870, more than three years after the company 
for a railroad to the west had been organized, a throng 
of citizens, including the children freed for the day from 
school, witnessed the ground breaking ceremonies for the 
Brownville, Fort Kearney and Pacific. With a firing of 
salutes by the gun squad of the city, Hiram Alderman, 
oldest citizen of Nemaha County, turned the first spade of 
sod. He was followed by Senator Tipton, Representative 
John Taffe (who was sponsoring the land grant in the 
House), railroad president H. C. Lett and County Com- 
missioners McGee and Ritter. That same week about a 
dozen teams arrived in Brownville to begin construction; 
the challenge to Chicago as the center of Middle Western 
commerce had begun.** 

During the next three months, as always, close liason 
was maintained with the Quincy, Missouri and Pacific 
directors on whose line work had started the preceding 
February; ties were secured and the grading financed by 


T2]bid., pp. 4385-4386 

73Statement of the Brownville, Ft. Kearney and Pacific Railroad 
Company (Brownville, 1870), p. 1.— This pamphlet also contains a 
map of the projected route of the railroad. 
T4Nebraska Advertiser, October 6, 1870. 
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the bonds; further land condemnations were made along 
the proposed route and a veritable shanty village of boards 
and tents rose at the mouth of Honey Creek, the ravine 
north of Brownville through which the railroad would 
proceed westward from the Missouri River.*> In December 
the Advertiser reported “about two hundred hands and 
teams . . . making the ‘dirt fly’.” Thousands of railroad 
ties were being delivered along the track, and work was 
already progressing on the second ten miles of grading.*® 
On January 28, 1871, the State Legislature urged Congress 
to approve the land grant which the Senate had passed 
the preceding June, and in March it extended to five years 
the time limit within which the ten miles of railroad would 
have to be constructed in order to qualify for state lands 
under the Act of 1869.77 

But when no encouragement came from Washington, 
work virtually ceased at Honey Creek. In May, dissatis- 
faction against the “general statements and indefinite 
future promises” of the railroad directors was voiced in 
Brownville, and even the Advertiser boldly declared that 
the leaders of the company had “made a great mistake if 
they supposed the township and city bonds were voted 
merely to pay them large salaries to support them in idle- 
ness.”’*§ An interview with H. C. Lett, president of the line 
and with Henry M. Atkinson, business manager, revealed 
that the company was in severe financial straits. Its total 
cash assets from private subscriptions, precinct bonds 
and coupons came to only $11,000, while $51,660 had 
been paid out. In a public letter, Lett declared that too 
brief a time had elapsed since the bond issue to expect 


75]bid., February 24, 1870; November 17, 1870; November 21, 
1870. — The route as shown by property condemnations may be traced 
in Deed Book 6, pp. 636-640, and Deed Book G, pp. 1-9, County Clerk’s 
Office, Auburn, Nebraska. 

76Nebraska Advertiser, December 8, 1870. 

77Laws, Joint Resolutions and Memorials ... of the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Nebraska (Des Moines, 1871), pp. 129-130, 
233-234. 

78Nebraska Advertiser, May 25, 1871. 
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spectacular results, and that all needed funds up to March, 
1871 had been advanced by the company directors who at 
one time had incurred personal obligations as high as 
$15,000 to pay the laborers for the first ten miles of grad- 
ing, now nearly completed. He asserted that not a single 
officer of the railroad had received a penny of salary.’® 

This rejoinder to the criticism did something to lessen 
the attack, but it still did not yield a railroad, which was 
what Brownville wanted. But the directors were evidently 
seeking a solution, and this time they found it in the long 
rumored interest of financial groups in Ohio and Indiana 
in the new western railroad. On September 18, 1871, the 
Brownville, Fort Kearney and Pacific Railroad underwent 
a virtually complete reorganization when it contracted with 
Benjamin E. Smith and William Dennison of Ohio, and 
with Joel N. Converse of Indiana to complete the con- 
struction of the line.*® 


79Jdem, June 1, 1871. 

80Material on the nature of the construction contract and the 
financial considerations involved is drawn, in the absence of com- 
pany books, from two legal sources: Case 901, DeWitt Clinton Shella- 
berger vs. Midland Pacific R.R. Co. et al, filed January 21, 1876. 
(Nemaha County District Court, Auburn, Nebraska), and “Thomas, 
Trustee, v. The Brownville, Fort Kearney & Pacific Railway Co. and 
others”, in 2 Federal Reporter 877-881 and 109 U. S, Reports, 522- 
527. Wherever the evidence offered in these sources is disputed by 
any of the contending parties, or is unsupported by contemporary 
company records accepted as valid by the reviewing court, its doubt- 
ful validity is indicated in this paper. 

Smith, Dennison and Converse were associates in the Columbus, 
Chicago and Indiana Central Railroad—a consolidated line 588 miles 
long, and a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad. (Henry V. 
Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1869-70 
[New York, 1869], p. 394.) Joel N. Converse was the descendant of a 
Vermont family that had emigrated to Ohio where he was born in 
1820. He graduated from Starling Medical College at Columbus in 
1845 and practiced medicine until 1852 when failing health turned 
him toward agriculture and then railroad investment. When the 
Union and Logansport Railroad Company was organized he became 
its vice president, and eventually its president. In 1871, he was still 
a director of the C.C.&I.C. Railroad with which the Union and Lo- 
gansport had been united. He was also at one time president and 
superintendent of the former road, according to Edmunds. (Cf. be- 
low). In 1869, however, he ceased operation of the C.C.&I.C, and 
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The award of the construction contract was made by 
the directors of the company in consideration of another 
agreement, signed in Columbus, Ohio, on the same date. 
This relieved the directors of the Brownville, Fort Kearney 
and Pacific and five other individuals holding shares in 
the company from all obligations to meet any further as- 
sessments or payments on the stock held by them. Instead, 
Smith, Dennison, Converse and their associates in return 
for the construction contract agreed to meet all payments 
on the stock held by these aforementioned individuals, 
provided that it was transferred to them. At the same time 
the construction syndicate was to receive from the rail- 
road company “. . . all of the property owned and assets, 
subscriptions etc. of said company . . .” The total amount 
of the stock transfer to the syndicate by these arrange- 
ments amounted to $16,500 out of $41,000 worth represent- 
ed by individual subscriptions to the company. 

This extraordinary arrangement, which was later 
to be attacked as a betrayal by the directors of the stock- 
holders in consideration of a virtual bribe, was surrounded 
by no secrecy. Early in October the cheering news was 


came to Nebraska where he assumed the superintendency of the 
Midland Pacific Railroad at Nebraska City, a position which he 
still held on entering the Brownville, Fort Kearney and Pacific in 
September, 1871. (A. C. Edmunds, Pen Sketches of Nebraskans 
(Lincoln, 1871], pp. 135-186; Portrait and Biographical Album of 
Lancaster County, Nebraska [Chicago, 1888], pp. 166-172.) 

William Dennison, another member of the syndicate, was an 
early organizer of the Republican Party in Ohio. He was governor 
of that state from 1859 to 1861, and Postmaster-General in Lincoln’s 
cabinet during the Civil War, a position he quit in 1866 over dissat- 
isfaction with President Johnson’s policies. Although a keen politi- 
cian, he was avidly interested in business, and as a pioneer railroad 
promoter in Ohio, he was a leader in the Hocking Valley and the 
Columbus and Xenia railroads, the latter line eventually consolidat- 
ing with the C.C.&I.C. (Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1930], V, 241-242.) 

Benjamin E. Smith was the president of the C.C.&I.C. at the 
time when he became interested in the Brownville, Fort Kearney and 
Pacific. He was later to become president of the Quincy, Missouri and 
Pacific, and of the Nebraska Railway Company. He was also presi- 
dent of the Midland Pacific Railroad. (See below and Poor’s Manual, 
1871, 1872.) 
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announced the “ ‘toot’ of actual, moving, living trains 
will be heard in our city within the next sixty days,” and 
the company directors who had been so severely criticized 
before were praised as those who now had saved the cher- 
ished dream of greatness.5! With J. N. Converse as its 
chief supervisor, work was quickly resumed at Honey 
Creek.*? Contracts were let for bridges over the route, and 
teams began going up the main street of Brownville with 
huge piles for their construction. Four carloads arrived at 
Phelps, across the river, with timber for the railroad, and 
a locomotive was reported to be on its way from Penn- 
sylvania.* 

In November Converse visited Brownville and an- 
nounced that 3,600 bars of iron for the railroad had left 
St. Louis for Phelps City, and that the balance necessary 
to cover the first ten miles of grade would probably arrive 
at the latter point shortly. A barge had been purchased 
from the Burlington and Missouri Railroad, he told his 
audience, to ferry the locomotive to the construction site, 
and track laying, he declared, would begin around the 
middle of the month. On November 13, twenty-five car- 
loads of the iron for the railroad reached Phelps City, and 
it was reported that eight or nine cars daily were expected. 
Finally, on November 28, 1871, the great day arrived: 
Superintendent Atkinson, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
drove the first spike into the tie that held the first rail of 
the Brownville, Fort Kearney, and Pacific.** 

Track laying went forward at a considerable rate. By 
the middle of December ten miles of the railroad were de- 
clared to be in running order, and on December 29, 1871, 
just a little more than four months after Converse had 
entered the company, it received 19,989.12 acres of state 


81Nebraska Advertiser, October 5, 1871. 

82]bid., October 12, 1871. 

83] bid., October 26, 1871. 

84]bid., November 9, 1871; November 16, 1871; November 28, 
1871. 
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land under the Act of 1869.°° Indicative of the control now 
exercised over the railroad by the construction syndicate 
was the transfer to them by President Lett of the entire 
grant on January 1, 1872 for the nominal sum of $25,000.** 


The happiness of the occasion was officially expressed 
by the County Commisioners who congratulated the con- 
struction firm of Converse, McCann and Company, and 
transmitted to them $40,000 in Nemaha bonds for the work 
already completed.*? For its readers and the public gener- 
ally the Advertiser declared: 


Our citizens have full confidence in the honesty of purpose 
of Converse, McCann and Co., in taking hold of our road, and 
in their ability and desire to extend it westward at a rapid 
rate, and we as citizens must give them our earnest cooperation, 
both in sympathy and such means as we have in our power.8§ 


The jubilation of the city and the acceptance of the 
leadership of the Converse group on the successful com- 
pletion of the first ten miles of railroad tended to remove 
any doubt that that leadership was bitterly resented from 
the start. The contrary is true, for the Middle Western 
group had effected what too many years of promises by 
jocal and Missouri financiers had failed to achieve: they 
had put down track; they had won lands from the state. 
The new leaders moved into full command on April 1, a 
little more than a month after President Lett and Super- 
intendent Atkinson with some twenty guests made the 


85Deed Record (Internal Improvement Lands, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
I, 133-188.—Of this grant, 1,547.90 acres were deducted for non- 
confirmation. See Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of 
Nebraska (Lincoln, 1941), I, 419. 

86Deed Book “A’’, pp. 21-25, County Clerk’s Office, Red Cloud, 
Nebraska.—These lands were in present day Webster, Franklin, 
Gosper, Furnas, and Harlan counties. 

87Nebraska Advertiser, January 11, 1872.—Dwight J. McCann 
was the organizer and president of the Nebraska City National 
Bank. (Edmunds, op. cit., pp. 480-481.) 
88Nebraska Advertiser, January 11, 1872. 
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“first grand excursion” over the railroad.*® At that annual 
election of officers, the only members of the Nebraska 
sponsors who retained a directorship in the company were 
Lett, Atkinson and A. J. Ritter. Converse, Smith, Denni- 
son and their ally from Nebraska City, D. J. McCann, con- 
trolled the other four positions on the board. The basis of 
their control, insofar as it rested on stock, was probably 
based on a considerable block transferred to them by the 
old board of directors of the company the preceding Oc- 
tober (1871) .%° 

The new leaders of the railroad, aware that the elec- 
tion of July 24, 1869 required them to complete their line 
by the same date in 1872 in order to receive the county 
bonds, succeeded in securing an extension of time to No- 
vember 1, although there was some criticsm of the company 
as having already had enough time to complete its route 
through the western half of Nemaha. One critic in particu- 
lar wrote to the Advertiser, and in signing himself “Le- 
gion” declared that the citizens had seen the first ten 
miles for which they had paid $40,000 in bonds, and that 
to them it looked like “a rough road to travel. Three ties to 
a rail and nary gravel.’®! But to this sour note the extension 
made a pleasant reply, as did the approval by Johnson 


89I7dem, March 7, 1872—The question of whether the railroad 
ever ran a train intrudes at this point. Morton (op. cit., p. 61) men- 
tions that, “over it, with considerable timidity and no less difficulty, 
an engine and a few cars several times made trips.” The Advertiser 
of October 17, 1872, in describing work on the railroad mentioned 
that “The locomotive proves an able assistant.” In December, 1871, 
President Lett reminded stock subscribers that some $200,000 has 
been paid out for engines and other rolling stock. (Nebraska Adver- 
tiser, December 14, 1871). I have been unable to confirm the “ox- 
drawn train” mentioned at the beginning of this paper, but Poor’s 
Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1873-74 (New York, 
1873) lists one locomotive engine, one passenger car, and eleven 
freight cars as rolling stock of the line (p. 150). 

20The extent of this transfer—whether is was of 1200 or 12,000 
shares—depending on whether the company books were falsified is 
doubtful. Cf. below and Case 901. 

®1Nebraska Advertiser, April 11, 1872; May 9, 1872; May 80, 
1872. 
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County of a $100,000 bond issue on June 11 to assist the 
progress of the western line.®? 

The summer and autumn of that year saw reassuring 
evidence of substantial work. Throughout August the saw- 
mill on Sonora Island in the Missouri was going “full 
blast” cutting railroad ties, and that same month a site 
was chosen near the levee in Brownville for a depot. Ten 
new cars and an engine were reported in September to be 
at Nebraska City ready for the line, and by the middle 
of October the grading had been completed to the western 
limit of the county. In November Atkinson left for the east 
to direct the shipment of English iron for the railroad 
which reportedly had been carried by five ships to New 
Orleans, from which point it would go to St. Louis and 
then to Brownville.®* But all this activity came to a sudden 
halt in the eruption of a bitter quarrel between Converse 
and the county commissioners over the failure of the com- 
pany to complete the laying of its road to the county line 
by November 1. 

Converse declared that he had been given to under- 
stand that he would receive a grace period extending to 
the beginning of the new year, and that he had counted on 
that understanding when he contracted for the construc- 
tion of the road bed at so much per mile, payable in public 
bonds he hoped to receive. With the completion of the road 
bed by January, 1873 as far as Tecumseh, Converse de- 
manded $30,000 in bonds from the Nemaha commissioners. 
When they refused, on the ground that he had not met the 
required deadline, the work halted with Converse declaring 
that not a single bar of iron would be laid over those 
thirty miles unless the bonds were issued.®* 

The quarrel dragged on for over a month with con- 
siderable bitterness expressed against Converse for threat- 


927bid., June 13, 1872. None of Johnson’s grants were implement- 
ed with funds. 

®3Jbid., August 1, 1872; August 22, 1872; September 12, 1872; 
October 10, 1872; October 17, 1872; November 14, 1872. 
®4Jbid., January 23, 1873. 
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ening to abandon the project, and at the end of February 
it was only a patchwork peace that was arranged. Converse 
agreed then to pay almost the entire grading bill, which 
amounted to $80,000, through bonds of his own and the 
$40,000 in bonds which the company had received for the 
first ten miles completed in December, 1871. A balance of 
$16,500 was left unpaid which Converse hoped the county 
would assume for him with bonds of its own. It will be 
remembered that $118,000 had been voted for the Brown- 
ville, Fort Kearney in the election of July, 1869. Since a 
residue of $78,000 still was available, Converse asked that 
the $16,500 be paid from that and the remainder placed 
with trustees chosen by the commissioners. This sum, in 
turn, he suggested, should be delivered to him by the trus- 
tees as soon as iron had been laid throughout the railroad 
route in Nemaha County.® 

The trustee proposal was not agreed to until July 8 
when the commissioners turned over the full $78,000 in 
bonds (apparently the county had not paid the balance of 
the grading bill) to John L. Carson and William Hoover 
who were to deliver them to the company “when the road 
is completed through the county and regular trains run- 
ning thereon.” A new deadline for its completion was fixed 
at March 1, 1874.°* In the meantime, however, with the 
company being attacked as another Credit Mobilier and 
threatened with tax reprisals if it did not complete its 
line, Converse, through the construction firm of Converse, 
Smith and Company, placed himself in a position to aban- 
don the whole road whenever he desired. In consideration 
of a promise by Converse, Smith and Company to com- 
plete the railroad to the west border of Gage County, there 
was delivered to the construction company by the Brown- 
ville, Fort Kearney and Pacific Railrod Company—which 
the Converse directors dominated—on April 21, 1873 a 





5] bid., February 27, 1878. 
*67bid., July 10, 1873. 
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series of 1,500 bonds, each worth $1,000. These were cated 
August 1, 1872, and were payable on maturity to Benjamin 
E. Smith. At the same time, as a security for their pay- 
ment the railroad company issued Converse, Smith and 
Company a mortgage on its property.*? In short, Con- 
verse and his associates not only controlled the company 
through seats on the board of directors, but also possessed 
a mortgage on its property through their own construc- 
tion firm. If it is true that the Ohio group had paid out by 
February, 1873 $240,000 more than they had received 
for undertaking the construction of the railroad, the 
necessity of the mortgage guarantee becomes painfully (i.e., 
financially) obvious.®* 

Despite the July settlement, Converse showed no eager- 
ness to resume work on the railroad. On the contrary, new 
ebstacles were found as excuses to prevent the extension 
of the line beyond its ten miles. In December he announced 
that its completion was contingent on that of the St. Louis 
and Nebraska Trunk which would also pass through the 
county. Although Converse admitted he possessed enough 
resources to complete the Brownville Railroad—despite 
the financial panic of 1873—he declared it would not be 
profitable without the Chicago and St. Louis connections 
the Trunk would provide.®® This assertion seemed to ig- 
nore the fact that the Quincy, Missouri, and Pacific, the 
long-projected eastern connection, had been making steady 
progress across Missouri, and indeed had come under the 
presidency of one of his own associates, Benjamin E. 
Smith, a director of the Brownville Railroad, and Presi- 
dent of the Midland Pacific.’°° As if this were not enough 
for gloom, a letter appeared in the Advertiser from “C” of 
Lincoln who declared that because of suits pending against 
the Midland Pacific in Lancaster and Seward counties, 


®87Case 901. 
88Nebraska Advertiser, February 27, 1873. 
®97bid., December 11, 1873. 

100]bid., March 13, 1873. 
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Converse was threatening to dissolve that railroad and 
all his contingent interests, unless, as seemed unlikely, they 
were withdrawn.!®! 

The delay and rumors of dissolution found reactions of 
public suspicion and criticism of Converse and the railroad 
company. On May 14, another attack on the railroad was 
printed in the Advertiser, and as a sign of the condition 
of the road, it ended bitterly with “POOR BRIDGES AND 
WASHED GRADE.” Toward the end of 1874 a proviso 
was inserted in the bond proposal advanced for the Midland 
Pacific declaring that no bonds were to be transferred to 
that line until actual trains were running between Nebraska 
City and the Brownville, Fort Kearney junction, four 
miles north of Brownville.'°? 

The most shocking news came, however, at the end 
of November when it became known that ties and rails of 
the Brownville, Fort Kearney were being torn up and 
“borrowed” for the use of the Trunk Railroad on the 
orders of Converse.'®* This information was confirmed by 
President Lett who admitted that he had not opposed the 
removal of the equipment because he was convinced that 
the line would only be finished if the Trunk were completed 
first. He produced a letter from Converse in which the 
latter offered to cease removing the ties and rails if Lett 
ordered him, but that under the terms of a Peru precinct 
election of January, 1874 he had to reach that community 
within sixty days in order to qualify for its bonds. The 
softening of the river ice in the Missouri had prevented 
the transfer of needed iron from the opposite shore, and 
so he was “borrowing” that of the Brownville, Fort Kear- 
ney, and Pacific. He assured Lett, “the Brownville, Fort 
Kearney and Pacific R.R. will not suffer one dollar on my 
account, nor anybody else.’’?°* Some comfort in Brownville 


101Jnternal evidence in the letter, and the initial, would seem to 
point to Jarvis Church as its author. 
102Nebraska Advertiser, November 19, 1874. 
103]bid., Nevember 26, 1874. 
104] bid., November 26, 1874; December 10, 1874. 
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was found at first in the installation of a $5,000 switch at 
Honey Creek where the Brownville, Fort Kearney tracks 
would diverge from those of the Midland Pacific building 
southward,'®> but the proposition to vote $132,000 in bonds 
to the Midland Pcific railroad was overwhelmingly reject- 
ed, 917 to 485, by the county. Brownville, itself, however, 
still held to its dream of railroad greatness in casting 311 
votes to aid that line.’ 

It was not until August of the following year that it 
was finally apparent to everyone that Converse and the 
Ohio group would not complete the Pacific connection— 
that the first railroad in Nemaha County would, under his 
direction, be considered as but another of those Nebraska 
lines constructed hastily after 1869 solely to secure state 
land benefits.‘°7 In August, the county commissioners 
decided on a suit to recover the $78,000 in bonds which they 
had deposited with Carson and Hoover as trustees.!°* The 
commissioners had attempted to secure the bonds from the 
trustees, but the latter had refused to deliver them, declar- 
ing that they held them for another of the defendants, 
“G. Moodie,” under the terms of a private agreement with 
him. The commissioners accused Carson and Hoover of 
falsely declaring that the county had transferred the bonds 
to the railroad, which in turn had sold them to Converse, 
McCann and Company, by whom they were sold to Moodie. 
The commissioners admitted that the bonds actually had 
been issued to the railroad by the county clerk, under the 


105] bid., December 10, 1874. 

1067bid., December 24, 1874. 

107TThe Plattsmouth Herald (no date) listed five which had 
built no more than the minimum ten miles. (Nebraska Advertiser, 
February 24, 1870.) 

108Case 887, Board of County Commissioners of the County of 
Nemaha, Nebraska, plaintiff vs. Brownville, Fort Kearney and Pa- 
cific Railroad. Joel N. Converse, Joseph T. Thomas, Benjamin E. 
Smith etce.... and John L. Carson, William H. Hoover, and G. 
Moodie, Defendants, filed December 25, 1875 (Nemaha County Dis- 
trict Court, Auburn, Nebraska); Nebraska Advertiser, September 2, 
= References to these bonds hereafter are drawn from the above 
suit. 
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authority of the president of the Board of Commissioners, 
around September 27, 1873, but they questioned the entire 
legality of the issuance on the ground that the railroad 
had failed to qualify for the bonds.1°* What the commis- 
sioners feared was the eventual transfer of the bonds to 
innocent investors who would then have legal ground for 
property bought in good faith. Actually, the commissioners 
did not even know who the mysterious “G. Moodie” was 
for whom Carson and Hoover declared they were lawfully 
holding the bonds. 

Converse proceded to meet this attack by an attempt on 
October 13, 1875 to consolidate the Brownville, Fort Kear- 
ney and Pacific with the Midland Pacific, the new line to 
he known as the Nebraska Railway.'° The session of 
the stockholders at which this maneuver was tried provid- 
ed a source of litigation for the next eight years.'"! Notice 
of the plan to consolidate had been posted by the secretary 
of the company as early as July 22 in the Advertiser. The 
meeting was called to order by Converse on whose motion 
John L. Carson was elected chairman with C. D. Smith as 
clerk. The articles of the proposed consolidation were read, 
and it was unanimously agreed that the county commission- 
ers McKinney, Shook, and Higgins should vote the $100,000 
in stock held by Brownville precinct, and that F. E. 
Johnson, Mayor of Brownville, should vote the $60,000 held 
in the company by the city. 

Converse and J. H. Broady, the latter a lawyer and 
stockholder, were appointed tellers for the vote. The for- 
mer asked President Lett of the railroad how much stock 
was held by Converse, Benjamin Smith, and William Den- 
nison. Lett said $120,000 worth, and Converse raised no 
objection to this figure. Converse told the clerk, Smith, 


109Moodie who also witnessed the contract of September 18, 1871, 
was apparently Gordon Moodie, Secretary of the C.C.&I.C. (See 
Poor’s Manuals for 1869 through 1872 under that railroad.) 

110Nebraska Advertiser, October 14, 1875. 

111Case 901 has a reproduction of the minutes of the meeting. 
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to keep a record of the vote which was then taken. Each 
share at this time was valued at $100. The final count stated 
by the clerk showed that only 1,201 votes had been cast for 
consolidation and 1,613 against. The first figure represent- 
ed 1,000 held by Brownville precinct. 600 by the city of 
Brownville, 10 by Broady, two by R. V. Muir, and one 
by Carson. 

The unfavorable result was no sooner announced than 
Converse claimed the right to vote $1,200,000 in stock or 
12,000 shares. He hunted out the ballot, changed the 1,200 
figure to 12,000 and told Smith, the clerk, to change the 
record and to put that and the procedings in his pocket. 
The opponents of the consolidation protested this altera- 
tion, and Broady demanded that Converse produce his cer- 
tificates proving he actually possessed 12,000 shares. Con- 
verse refused and as one of the tellers, despite Broady’s 
denials, he declared the consolidation carried. Broady as 
the other teller secured a motion by the meeting that it 
had been defeated. 

The amazing and unorthodox coup staged by Converse 
drew the angry comment from the Advertiser that the 
meeting “didn’t consolidate worth a cent,” but the news 
went all over southern Nebraska that the Brownville, Fort 
Kearney, and Pacific had ceased to exist.'!2 The determina- 
tion of the county commissioners and of the stockholders 
opposed to consolidation to fight the new Nebraska Rail- 
way Company" if it attempted to remove equipment from 
the Brownville, Fort Kearney, and Pacific was earnestly 
sworn.'!* The suit against Hoover and Carson for the recov- 
ery of the $78,000 in county bonds was started in December, 
and when Converse attempted to remove a Brownville, Fort 


112Nebraska Advertiser, October 14, 1875; October 28, 1875. 

113At a meeting of Midland Pacific stockholders on October 11, 
the consolidation had been approved. Articles of consolidation were 
filed with the Secretary of State on October 15. Benjamin E. Smith 
headed the new company with Converse as Vice-President. H. C. 
Lett received a directorship. (Cf. Case 901.) 

114Nebraska Advertiser, October 28, 1875. 
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Kearney, and Pacific bridge across the Nemaha River, the 
main fight to save the railroad moved from meeting rooms 
to the courts.'5 An Ohio stockholder named Shellaberger 
represented the embattled Brownville as plaintiff. Going 
years back into the history of the company he attacked the 
issuance of a certificate for 1,200 shares and another for 
94 by the directors of the railroad to the Ohio group in 
October, 1871 as having been made “falsely and fraudu- 
lently,” and for no consideration whatever. Moreover, he 
declared that the directors had falsified the company’s 
books to make the 1,200 shares read as 12,000. Further- 
more, he declared that he had not received due notice of the 
consolidation meeting, and in alleging outright fraud as the 
means by which the consolidation had been effected he 
asked the court to appoint a receiver for the Jrailroad and 
its property until the case was settled. He asked that the 
court restrain by injunction the directors of the new Ne- 
braska Railway Company from using the railroad property 
or from publicizing its consolidation. Finally, the plaintiff, 
Shellaberger, sought the complete cancellation of the stock 
and bonds which he mainained Converse and the Ohio group 
had secured illegally.'!* 

This case was only one phase of the legal tangle in 
which the unfortunate and paralyzed railroad became en- 
meshed after October, 1875. It is not the purpose here to 
trace the legal moves which plagued Brownville and the 
contending stockholders for nearly eight years before the 
Supreme Court of the United States rendered the final ver- 
dict. The essential fact is that the railroad had ceased to 
exist: its six miles of track were never replaced, over the 
remaining four another line operated along the Missouri 
River, and in 1877 the lease of the Nebraska Railway fa- 
cilities to the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 
doomed to failure all attempts to force the Converse group 
to restore the line. 


115]bid., January 27, 1876. 
116]bid., February 3, 1876; Case 901. 
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The iegal action which appears to have become the focal 
point of the conflict was txat begun by the Converse associ- 
ates to foreclose the mortgage which they held on the rail- 
road property, thereby extinguishing completely any last 
trace of the line. The old steckholders of the railroad won 
a brief victory—as they lad in securing the injunction 
through Shellaberger—by securing the consent of the 
court to intervene in the mortgage case as defendants op- 
posing the action.'!7 

In November, 1876, Carson and Hoover had finally 
surrendered the $78,000 in bonds for which the commis- 
sioners had brought suit, and now, in attempting to block 
the mortgage foreclosure, the struggle was broadened to 
cancel not only the consolidation but the $1,200,000 claimed 
in stock which Converse had voted, and the $1,500,000 in 
mortgage bonds held in trust by another member of the 
Ohio group, Joseph T. Thomas, a former associate of theirs 
in the C.C.&I.C. Railroad.''* The first real victory came in 
May, 1880 when the Circuit Court held that the holders of 
the mortgage had no valid claims under it since those were 
completely dependent on the validity of the construction 
contract signed in September, 1871. This, the court held, 
was clearly tainted with fraud on two grounds: first, two 
of the railroad directors who awarded the construction 
contract were also members of the construction syndicate, 
and, second, the terms of the stock transfer which accom- 
panied the award had connotations of bribery.'!® 

The case was appealed, and in December, 1883, the 
Supreme Court of the United States reversed the verdict of 





117“Thomas, Trustee, etc.” (2 Federal Reporter, 877-881), 

118Jdem. The Nebraska Advertiser, December 29, 1881, contains 
a letter from Broady, lawyer in the case, explaining the issues at 
stake. On Joseph T. Thomas, see Poor, Henry, Manual of Railroads 
of the United States for 1869-70, (New York, 1869), p. 394 where he 
is listed as a director of the C.C.&I.C. with Smith, Converse, Denni- 
son and Moodie. 

119%*Thomas, Trustee, etc.” (2 Federal Reporter, 877-881.) The 
directors were not identified. 
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the lower tribunal. It agreed with the latter that the fi- 
nancial arrangements of September, 1871, were clearly im- 
moral, but it refused to order a cancellation of the mort- 
gage bonds on the ground that they had passed into the 
hands of an innocent party, the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad which had received them in purchasing the 
Nebraska Railway Company. “The bonds . . . cannot be 
enforced unless they are negotiable instruments in the 
hands of innocent ho'ders for value.”’!*° Since the BEM was 
such an innocent holder, the honds were valid against the 
Brownville, Fort Kearney and Pacific and its assets, if 
any. Furthermore, the Supreme Court allowed a claim by 
the plaintiff, Thomas, for $205,947.66—the cost of con- 
struction work done beyond the value of the bonds, and 
authorized the sale of the railroad to cover the amount. 
Almost as if to make the verdict more bitter, the court 
‘oted that the old stockholders had no right to intervene 

the foreclosure of their line since the origina! parties 
to the sale had been in agreement. When the court allowed 
them to step in as defendants, the supreme tribunal de- 
lared, it did so without warrant. The court did not note in 
this severe decision that the original parties were actually 
one and the same, belonging to the old C.C.&1.C. combina- 
tion.'*! 

It could hardly be said that the decision of 1883 fin- 
ished the Brownville, Fort Kearney and Pacific Railroad: 
as has already been pointed out; that colorful and discredi- 
ted project had been long since abandoned. But the effect 
of the decision on Brownville itself was another matter, 
nerhaps most succinctly put by J. Sterling Morton who de- 
clared in describing the valid financial railroad debt of the 
city: 

The result was that taxes in Brownville ran up to 17 cents 


on the dollar. Brownville property was undesirable. No one 


120“Thomas, Trustee, etc.”, (109 U. S. Reports 524). 
121The full decision is found in 109 U. S. Reports 524. 
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demanded it. Its value declined with great velocity. . . . The 
county seat was removed, mercantile houses and banks deserted 
the townsite, until in some of the best buildings on the main 
street bats and owls found their most secluded and comfortable 
roosting places. Grass grew in the streets that had been reso- 
nant with the rumble of farm wagons and brisk with the traffic 
of a rich and prosperous county.!22 


122Morton, op. cit., p. 61. 
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General Gage in America, Being Principally a History of 
his Role in the American Revolution. By John Richard 
Alden. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1948. xi+ 313 pp. Notes, illustrations, bibli- 
ography, and index. $4.00.) 

General Thomas Gage was a victim, not of himself 
but history. Had he been the perfect paladin above re- 
proach, he still could not be rescued from the oblivion of 
his defeat, and the defeat of all he represented. Actually, 
he was no paladin; he was competent and sensible, modest, 
decent and just, in the opinion of Professor Alden—though 
the word decent must be understood in terms of 18th-cen- 
tury England rather than 20th-century Nebraska. He was 
molded by the social and political forces of the Old Empire; 
he accepted and exemplified them, and though his virtues 
were many, they left no mark in the world when that 
empire collapsed on both sides of the Atlantic. It is Pro- 
fessor Alden’s difficult task to show Thomas Gage, caught 
in the middle between British rulers and American revo- 
lutionaries, in an understanding, even sympathetic light. 
This he achieves, in a volume distiguished both for his- 
torical scholarship and for thoroughly delightful style. 

Gage spent over twenty years in America, the last 
twenty years before independence. He came as a colonel of 
foot, he rose to be commander in chief, he finished as a 
royal governor. He saw Braddock die in 1755, and Warren 
in ’75. He fought with Loudon, Wolfe and Amherst, he 
roamed the country from Virginia to Montreal, Boston to 
Fallen Timbers. He married an American wife, he raised his 
children in America, and he read American books. Yet he 
remained as insular and unimaginative as if he had never 
left his Surrey home. The empire furnished his mind as 
well as his heart. After twenty years, he understood no 
more of the American character or the political enlighten- 
ment of the colonial world than the least clerk in the colon- 
ial office. 


[ 273 ] 
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Perhaps in India Gage might have succeeded. For all 
his fundamentalism and traditionalism, he was courageous, 
able, and cautious, an honorable man who understood the 
empire while he failed to understand its people. He was 
admirably fitted to be a colonial administrator. The trouble 
was, that Americans needed a statesman, not a governor, 
an interpreter, not a ruler. General Gage proposed they 
be ruled with force and firmness. He urged that the 
Stamp Tax and Townshend duties be enforced, troops be 
quartered, proprietary governments dissolved, assemblies 
deprived of their powers, town governments in New Eng- 
land eliminated, and the army used as an administrative 
arm of government. This, to him, meant a lawful, orderly 
state, not tyranny. 

But in these things Gage was no tyrant. These were 
thoughis he had, not things he did. His one-time friend 
Mr. Washington might call him a Turkish Bashaw, but 
that was palpably unfair, for as an administrator, Gage 
was moderate and just. For a decade as commander in 
chief he sat in his New York house across the street from 
| hairdresser and an embroiderer, the most powerful single 
official in British America, guarding with a force of 5.000 
men the mainiand empire from Newfoundland to Wehdhen. 
\Miehilimackinac to Mobile, with Bermuda and the Ba- 
hamas thrown in. He was well prepared for his duties. 
He had commanded in the field (on Lake Ontario, cautious 
ly holding back while Wolfe dared all to take Quebec), and 
for three cull years he had been governor of the city of 
Montreal. His tenure of the highest office was the period 
of Pontiac, of the Ohio Company, of the dreams of western 
expansion; it was also the period of George Grenville and 
Lord North; it ended with Massachusetts in arms, and 
Cave the Pyrrhic victor at Bunker Hill. 

Professor Alden’s mastery of Gage’s story makes his 
volume quite the history of the American empire from 
the Last French War to the Revolution. For American 
readers, it is like looking on the reverse side of the shield, 
for it is the account of a continent lost rather than a nation 
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won. Gage was typical of the British generation contempor- 
ary with the American Augustans, seeing the same events 
from different vantage-points. His father, a bumbling par- 
liamentarian, was the first Viscount Gage (“a cheerful 
old gentleman, tho’ low”), his school friends at Westmins- 
ter School included the Albemarle brothers, the Howe 
brothers, Francis Bernard, John Burgoyne, George Ger- 
main, Robert Monckton, and Lord Dartmouth; he served 
in the army in Europe with Charles Lee, Wolfe, Cum- 
berland, Granby and Amherst; he moved in London circles 
with Barrington, Hillsborough and others his own age 
who were to prove no match for the philosophers and 
patriots of the revolutionary generation in America. 

There is no possibility of a “revisionist” estimate of 
Gage, for there is no possibility of a revisionist estimate 
of the army of the Old Empire. But his life was full, useful, 
patriotic and exciting. He had more to reproach the em- 
pire with than the empire him. Professor Alden has por- 
trayed him with a balance that is mature and wise, and in 
doing so has refined our understanding of why empires 
fall, and nations come to be. 

Of Gage’s military career much that is controversial 
has been written. These points Dr. Alden discusses but 
does not labor. He aids the professional student with ade- 
quate references to his sources, many of them new, and 
with occasional comment on points of view he does not 
share. This volume, taken together with Troyer Anderson’s 
Command of the Howe Brothers, gives us excellent military 
biography of the British side of the war. I wish the Ameri- 
can side were as well represented. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia J. H. Powell 


The Dixie Frontier: a Social History of the Southern Fron- 
tier from the First Transmontane beginnings to the 
Civil War. By Everett Dick. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1948. xix + 374 pp. Notes, illustrations, 
bibliography, and index. $4.50.) 


Professor Dick has established himself securely in the 
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field of the social history of the American frontier. To 
his The Sod House Frontier and Vanguards of the Fron- 
tier, he now adds The Dixie Frontier and has projected a 
similar volume for the Old Northwest. A similar pattern 
is followed in all. 

To illustrate: after careful research, we are told in 
a fully satisfying manner precisely how, step by step, the 
buffalo hunters carried on their occupation, or, as in the 
volume for review here, how slave plantations began and 
developed on the southern frontier. Here is described in 
detail the evolution of the large “two pen” log house into 
a mansion (page 81), and how white men and their slaves 
worked together at times in clearing land or growing 
crops (Chapter VIII). This levelling influence of the fron- 
tier, however, died out in an area as soon as large planta- 
tions developed. Social life on the southern frontier differed 
from that on the northern frontier only as slavery or 
specialized crops gave it some distinctive features. Often 
this condition did not develop until the first wave of set- 
tlers had passed on; very few settlers ever rose in economic 
status to become great slave owners. 

Nearly all phases of the everyday life of the hardy 
southern frontiersmen are portrayed with graphic detail. 
Their sports included dog fighting, bear baiting, cock 
fighting, and fist fighting and were generally bloody, 
crude, and barbarous. In hand to hand encounters it was 
not unknown to have an eye gouged out or an ear bitten 
off. In addition to sports, their dress, health, food, edu- 
cation, religion, agriculture, methods of labor, dangers 
trom Indians, speech, trade, courts, migrations, land oper- 
ations, and travel, are covered in thirty-two short chap- 
ters. These are packed with specific illustrations and en- 
livened with apt quotations and anecdotes from contempor- 
aries as well as from present day writers. The sub-headings 
of the chapter, “Good Times,” indicate the general plan 
followed in all: “log-rolling; carrying logs; pranks; frolic; 
a raising; husking; singing before husking; picking cotton 
seeds; other bees; dances; party games; courting; bund- 
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ling; early marriage; backwoods wedding; plantation wed- 
ding; long visits; the barbecue.” 

The story is one cf unremitting toil in dense forests 
with their constant Indian danger, of appalling hardship 
in the midst of dirt, disease, and malnutrition. But it is 
also the story of how in the river and loess, bluegrass and 
piedmont regions, crudity gradually gave way to culture 
during the period from the American Revolution to the 
Civil War. This change did not take place to any marked 
extent, however, in the piney woods, in the eastern moun- 
tainous sections, or in the Ozarks. More differentiation 
based upon geography needs to be given to the story of the 
unfolding of southern society between the Appalachians 
and the Arkansas and Missouri Rivers, and the Gulf and 
the Ohio. 

Our social historians as a group seem to have too 
little regard for geography, chronology, and for inter- 
preting the relation and significance of what they narrate 
to the evolution of American civilization and to western 
civilization in general. It is relatively easy to find pictur- 
esque descriptions of ignorant judges and crude court- 
houses and of shrewd, canny, and fearless criminals; it 
is more difficult to state how the instruments, forms, and 
principles of the Anglo-Saxon common law of the Plan- 
tagenets were transmitted, which parts of it were left be- 
hind, which were kept, and how these were modified by 
the impact of ideas emanating from the eastern seaboard 
and western Europe, as well as by environment. 

Napoleon once remarked that if one scratched a Rus- 
sian, he’d find a Tartar; similarly we may say that if one 
scratches an American he’ll find a European. The im- 
pressive articles on Western Culture currently appearing 
in Life magazine develop this thought. The superlative is 
always dangerous. It is so in the statement in the Foreword 
of this volume, “For three hundred years . . . the frontier 
was the most important single factor in the formation of 
the ‘American way of life’; indeed, it holds the key to the 
interpretation of American history.” It is on such bases 
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that the critics of social history as written today and of 
the school which follows Turner’s frontier hypothesis will 
make reservations as they read this volume. 

Their comments, however, will not decrease the read- 
er’s interest nor the profit gained from this well-written 
book. Its great worth is based upon the storehouse of in- 
formation which it contains concerning the southern fron- 
tier, a sector of the ever-moving, elusive American fron- 
tier which in the past has received scant attention from 
historians. Professor Dick has ranged wide for his mater- 
ial as is shown by both his text and his thirty-page bibli- 
ography. He has made another important contribution to 
American historiography. 


Ohio University A. T. Volwiler 


Frederic Remington, Artist of the Old West. By Harold 
McCracken (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1947. 157 pp. + 48 full page plates. Illustrations and 
bibliographic check list. $10.00.) 


On casual inspection, Frederic Remington, Artist of 
the Old West is a pleasant and attractive book. The pages 
are of generous size (quarto), the paper and typography 
are of excellent quality and the illustrations are numerous 
and interesting, thirty-two of them being full-page color 
reproductions. 

The book is advertised as a comprehensive Remington 
biography by the publishers and the author himself sug- 
gests that it is a definitive biography; it is upon these 
claims, therefore, that the book must be judged. It is 
reasonable to assume that a comprehensive and definitive 
biography should show evidence of careful study of the 
subject, should present a lucid, extended, and authenticated 
account of the subject’s life, of the artist’s contributions 
to his field, and of the place that he holds among his 
contemporaries. 

Examined from such a standpoint, Frederic Reming- 
ton fails to score on nearly all points save that of his 
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pictorial contributions. There is no evidence that a care- 
ful study of Remington’s life has been made. In fact, there 
is considerable evidence that the study was carelessly done 
and that poor judgment was used in the selection of mater- 
ial and only a general acknowledgement in the foreword 
to several friends and relatives of Remington is all the 
substantiation made for many of the facts upon which the 
life is based. That the results of the study are far from 
comprehensive is seen in the length of the written biogra- 
phy which is included between pages 21 and 122 of the 
book itself. Within these 102 pages, however, are fourteen 
full pages of black and white illustrations. In addition, 
headings and tail pieces at the beginning and end of each 
chapter occupy about eight pages more of the biography 
proper. The text of the biography itself is, therefore, 
confined to some 80 pages of large type. 

On the other hand, Mr. McCracken devotes thirty- 
three pages to a check list of 2,739 Remington illustrations, 
a list which also includes a bibliography of Remington 
writings. The list, no doubt; will be of value to collectors 
of Remingtonia but such individuals are, after all, a 
small group as compared to those interested in western 
illustrators and the West; that is, to those for whom the 
book would, in general, have the most appeal. The bib- 
liography of Remington writings is certainly justified, but 
much of the space occupied by the check list might better 
have been used in making the biography truly “compre- 
hensive.” Collectors, it might be pointed out, could check 
their holdings against the Merle Johnson collections of 
Remingtonia available in three libraries of the country, 
although Mr. McCracken makes no mention of Merle John- 
son. 

Even in the eighty pages of text, however, the author 
has succeeded in making a succession of blunders of fact 
and of judgment. For example, the most important year 
of Remington’s life—as far as his acquisition of know- 
ledge of Western life goes—was the year that he lived on 
the Plains. This portion of his career is covered in the 
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“comprehensive” biography by a part of one sentence “he 
[Remington] made an attempt to settle down near Kansas 
City, in the little town of Peabody, Kansas, where he 
tried his hand at ranching and raising mules.” Overlooking 
the obvious mis-statement that Peabody was “near” Kan- 
sas City—Peabody, in Remington’s day, was a day’s jour- 
ney from Kansas City—it can be pointed out that Reming- 
ton never made any attempt to settle down in Peabody 
and he never tried his hand at raising mules. Both of these 
statements, of course, may be regarded as minor errors of 
fact; the major error of judgment made by the biographer 
is in overlooking almost completely this phase of Reming- 
ton’s life. 

Another error of judgment—to lend added point to 
our criticism of Mr. McCracken as a biographer—becomes 
apparent a few pages after his mention of the Kansas 
episode when he devotes a third of one of his eighty pages 
to a description of Remington’s final departure from 
Kansas City after Remington’s residence in that city. No 
source of the breezy story as given by Mr McCracken is 
stated, but it can here be said that it was originally written 
and published by an imaginative reporter for a Kansas 
City paper a quarter of a century after Remington left 
that town. (For anyone interested, the original story will 
be found in the Kansas City Star, Jan. 23, 1910, p. 1B.) 

A continued listing of obvious errors of fact and 
judgment on the biographer’s part soon becomes monoton- 
ous; two others, however, should be cited, as they illustrate 
other aspects of Mr. McCracken’s failure. It is stated 
(page 73) that Remington and Poultney Bigelow went 
from North Africa to Russia in 1892. Just to keep the 
record straight, the African trip was made in 1894; the 
Russian trip in 1892 as Mr. McCracken could very well 
have established for himself if he had studied Remington 
letters and newspaper interviews. But these valuable 
sources of information for the biographer are dismissed 
from consideration by Mr. McCracken in his foreword 
because the letters “were mostly undated” and because 
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Remington “intently avoided being interviewed.” Yet the 
reveiwer has copies of a number of published Remington 
interviews some of which are of considerable importance. 

The other error of fact made by Mr. McCracken re- 
ferred to above occurs in connection with Remington’s 
Spanish-American war experiences. Mr. McCracken ap- 
parently does not realize that Remington made two trips 
to Cuba; one before the beginning of hostilities and the 
second trip after war was under way. In fact, Remington’s 
entire Spanish-American war experiences are badly han- 
dled. There is no explanation of the disgraceful Olivette 
illustration—an explanation which certainly should be 
made in a “comprehensive” biography in fairness to Mr. 
Remington. The Spanish war illustrations, in any case, 
reach the low water mark of Remington’s career as an 
illustrator but apparently Mr. McCracken has no inkling 
of any such recession. 

In a “definitive” biography one should reasonably 
expect some estimate of the place of the subject among his 
contemporaries in his chosen field. This aspect of biography 
Mr. McCracken almost overlooks but he finally comes to 
it in his concluding sentence. It can be said of Remington, 
Mr. McCracken states, that “He knew the Cowboy, and 
the Indian, and all else that went to make up the Old West, 
as no other artist has ever known them.” Outside of this 
bald assertion there is nothing in the text that gives the 
statement any weight. In fact, among those who know the 
West and its illustrators, there are those who could success- 
fully contradict Mr. McCracken with both fact and logic. 

No critical review of this book would be complete, 
however, without some discussion of its illustrations. Very 
iittle of Remington’s original work is reproduced. Nearly 
all the black and white illustrations are copies from pre- 
viously published illustrations and thus represent Reming- 
ton at third or fourth hand. The same statement, too, 
applies unfortunately to the color illustrations, a con- 
siderable number of which have been reproduced from 
previously reproduced illustrations and not from the orig- 
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inal paintings. As a result, a number of the color reproduc- 
tions show poor and “fuzzy” detail; a defect that is fre- 
quently enhanced by a poor register of the color plates in 
printing. The reviewer counts 12 of the 32 color illus- 
trations as poorly reproduced. One glaring omission among 
the illustrations should be noted. No portrait of Reming- 
ton himself worth the name is included in the biography. 
When one considers the many interesting formal and in- 
formal portraits of the artist which are known to exist, 
the omission is inexcusable. 


University of Kansas Robert Taft 


Prosperity Decade, From War to Depression: 1917- 
1929. By George Soule. The Economic History of the 
United States, Volume VIII. (New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1947. xiv + 365 pp. Illustrations, 
notes, tables, bibliography, and index. $4.00.) 


Depression Decade, From New Era through New Deal: 
1929-1947. By Broadus Mitchell. The Economic 
History of the United States, Volume IX. (New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1947. xviii + 462 pp. Illus- 
trations, notes, bibliography, statistical appendix, and 
index. $4.00.) 


The twenty-four years covered by the two books under 
review form a unit very much as the two faces of a coin, 
which, though differing from one another, complement each 
other to form a whole. The first twelve years (each author 
is generous in his interpretation of “decade”) cover the 
years of our participation in World War I and the subse- 
quent years of the Jazz Age and the New Era, the trium- 
phant peak in the checkered career of American capitalism. 
The next twelve years record the crisis of that capitalism, 
the years of depression and New Deal leading up to our par- 
ticipation in World War II. 

As the periods differ so do the volumes in focus, style, 
and organization. Soule has centered attention upon the 
performance of the economy, especially in the matter of 
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income produced. He has made detailed, extensive, and 
most effective use of the wealth of new statistical studies 
available for this period. His organization is essentially 
chronological, but his development takes full advantage 
of the recognized dramatic possibilities in the period. The 
story is that of the social order that became inordinately 
triumphant, self-complacent, exultant, sinning with the 
deadly sin of hubris and overcome by the nemesis of the 
gods. Such a tale needs no colorful prose: it gains by the 
spareness and dryness of the author’s style. Tight-lipped, 
Soule permits himself an aside that the story of the boom 
and the crash “seems as if it must have been a product of 
the imagination of a writer of romances,” but that is all. 
It is enough. 

In contrast, Depiession Decade deals with the economy 
wallowing miserably in the slough of depression. An 
exact extension of the predecessor volume would have 
brought studies, for successive periods, of performance, 
of income losses, of the distribution of losses, and pains- 
taking analysis of the reasons for malfunctioning. But 
Mitchell has chosen to deal with the efforts of government 
to cope with the depression; he has then to reckon with 
policy and personality, with passion, prejudice, and suf- 
fering. His materials have been much more the traditional 
verbal “sources” of the historian, his organization has 
been topical rather than chronological. The effect of or- 
ganization is enhanced by a looser and more florid style 
so that his work, by comparison with Prosperity Decade, 
appears more disconnected and choppy, with less sense of 
development and movement. (This is probably a proper 
effect. The economy did not move in the depression except 
as a crab moves.) 

With his choice of emphasis Soule has had to face the 
crucial question of the reasons behind the boom and the 
crash. For his answer he had made expert use of the 
techniques of income analysis economics. The chapters in 
which he has dealt with swings in total employment and 
income, together with his summary chapter on the “The 
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Structure of the ‘New Era’,” deserve to stand as models 
of analysis and exposition. 

Mitchell has not attempted an economic analysis as 
meticulous as that of Soule, and differs with Soule as to 
causation. To Soule the depression came for reasons that 
were inherent in the economy itself: capitalism effected 
its own undoing. But Mitchell ascribes “chief responsibility 
. . . to World War I, with its international and national 
results.” (page 27) 

But this was a summary judgment. For Mitchell the 
depression appears very largely as a thing given. Nor does 
he question seriously the policies followed by government. 
Why they failed of their intended effect he makes no 
attempt to determine. The result is that his work has more 
of the nature of running commentary than the analysis 
displayed by Soule. Within his own limits Mitchell has 
done commendable work, perhaps the strongest aspect 
being his appraisal of Hoover and Roosevelt as individuals. 
His demonstration that the antecedents of the New Deal 
are to be found in Hoover’s anti-depression policies is 
in point here. “Relative to the period and the party,” 
Mitchell writes (page 405) “Hoover was experimental 
and adaptable.” 

Perhaps Mitchell did not undertake the task of analy- 
sis because he regarded it as not worth while. Running 
through his work is a continuous minor refrain of criti- 
cism amounting to rejection of the economy, “which, for 
its correction and preservation, demanded such violence 
to reason, [and] had better be adandoned than revived.” 
(page 180) The effect is that Depression Decade does not 
succeed Prosperity Decade. 

This is more than an annoyance, it is a serious weak- 
ness in the unity of the series and will make it necessary to 
redo the work on Depression Decade. For Soule has raised 
the important questions that must be answered by the 
historian as to the performance of the American economy. 
He has shown its achievement in mass, the subtle changes 
in its structure, the shifts in its functioning, which lead up 
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to its tragic breakdown. The series that Soule traced must 
be continued ; we need to have his cautious estimates of the 
reasons for the crash checked against subsequent perform- 
ance. We need to know how American capitalism wallowed 
in depression as well as how it strutted in prosperity. Soule 
made an earnest, cautious appraisal; in the beginning of 
his work he displayed some tendency to beat the drums for 
his favorite panacea, planning; but this soon disappeared. 

Since the volumes in question are part of a series, 
they need to be judged not only together but also with 
some attention to the plan of the series and the other 
volume that has so far appeared. In the plan of the series 
so far announced, Volume VII is to cover the time period, 
1897-1917, while Volumes III-VI are to be divided into 
two pairs, one of each pair dealing with agriculture and 
the other with industry. Volume V, The Farmer’s Last 
Frontier: Agriculture, 1860-1947, by Fred A. Shannon, 
has appeared earlier and has been reviewed for this jour- 
nal by Professor George O. Virtue. I have no intention of 
attempting any modification of Dr. Virtue’s trenchant 
appraisal, but wish only to add certain comparisons with 
the works under review here. We can note in the beginning 
that Professor Shannon had a more difficult task in the 
treatment of a part and that he showed himself a more 
proficient user of the special skills and techinques of the 
historian. But Soule showed how important it is to have 
economic history written by an economist and Mitchell 
displayed a better sense of proportion in his treatment of 
men and policies. The three books have, in spite of these 
individual differences, clear similarities in treatment and 
will certainly, if the later works come up to the same 
standards, fit well together into a composite work of great 
value. 


University of Nebraska Maurice C. Latta 
Historic Midwest Houses. By Junn Drury. (Minneapolis: 


The University of Minnesota Press, 1947. x+245 pp. 
Illustrations, and index. $5.00.) 
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In a pleasant combination of history, biography, and 
architectural comment this book describes some eighty- 
seven dwellings scattered over twelve states. Mr. Drury 
ranges across the middle west from Marietta on the upper 
Ohio to the Black Hills, and reaches across the span of 
American history from early French settlements at Ca- 
hokia and Kaskaskia on the Mississippi to the girlhood 
home of Mrs. Harry Truman at Independence, Missouri. 
Each of his descriptive sketches is supplied with at least 
one photograph of the building’s exterior; in a number of 
instances there are additional pictures of furnished inter- 
iors. 

It should be noted at once that Mr. Drury’s criterion 
of selection is association with personages that he con- 
siders notable. Thus we encounter a collection of drab cot- 
tages that are identified as childhood homes of the great 
and near great. But a fair number of his houses have an 
intrinsic importance as illustrating the social history of 
the region. One finds a typical ranch house, an Ohio 
River mansion, and some gaudy examples of what men 
like Marshall Field thought were appropriate lodgings for 
the well-to-do. 

The author has not set out to trace architectural his- 
tory and he disavows any intent to supply architectural 
significance as one qualification for admission to his book. 
He is more interested in the occupants than in the house. 
A number of the buildings, nevertheless, are valuable sur- 
vivals of American architecture all the way from French 
colonial vertical timbering to the prairie innovations of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. The gathering of these survivals 
represents to this reviewer Mr. Drury’s most important 
contribution to scholarship, and it seems a pity that he has 
not supplied some floor plans, an expanded text, and, in 
some cases, some additional photographic detail. 

It is obvious that this compilation was a labor of love 
and that care and industry have gone into its completion. 
But not everyone will see in all eighty-seven of these build- 
ings an element of genuine historic significance. The reader 
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may question the relative importance of the personages 
chosen or he may suggest that only in a kind of popular, 
antiquarian sense is there anything “historic” about 
birthplaces or childhood homes from which men and women 
moved long before greatness settled on them. The reviewer 
is compelled to take the latter ground. The choice of 
“historic” persons reflects individual and subjective judg- 
ments with which we need not quarrel. But that a dreary 
shack which once housed an infant destined for fame or 
notoriety is historically important is an idea that is at 
best outmoded. 

The author has done a real service in collecting his- 
tories, descriptions, and photographs of some memorable 
buildings. It is unfortunate that he did not exclude the 
transient shelters of ephemeral fame. 


Oberlin College Thomas Le Duc 


The Lee Papers: A Saga of Midwestern Journalism. By 
Colleagues and Associates. (Kewanee, IIl.: Star- Cour- 
ier Press, 1947. 419 pp. Illustrations. $7.50.) 


Most “authorized” histories and biographies have 
obvious shortcomings, sometimes so serious as to invalidate 
the work as a whole. Many “anniversary” publications 
are readable only to people who wrote them or who have 
been written about. And frequently books which are com- 
piled by several authors are spotty in style and interest, 
to say the least. Here, however, is an anniversary history 
by various contributors which has remarkably few of 
these flaws. For it not only presents a cohesive story of a 
group of medium-sized daily newspapers—ten of them in 
five states—but it provides something of a case history 
of midwestern business methods and municipal develop- 
ment in the twentieth century. If the book is uncritical in 
all senses of the word, it is still well above the average 
memorial volume. 

Perhaps this is because of the natural pride of th 
“colleagues and associates” who wrote the book—pride 
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in the fact that in an age of chain business, in journalism 
as elsewhere, the newspapers which make up the Lee 
Syndicate have been editorially independent and have been 
developed into paying properties from beginnings which 
in most cases were distinctly modest. This has prompted 
the authors to go into detail to show just how this came 
about. The result is almost a step-by-step account of news- 
paper making in the past half-century. 

The Lee Syndicate today owns a controlling interest 
in the Lincoln Star in Nebraska, the Madison State Journal 
and the La Crosse Tribune in Wisconsin, the Kewanee 
Star-Courier in Illinois, the Hannibal Courier-Post in 
Missouri, and five Iowa papers—the Davenport Times and 
Democrat, the Mason City Globe-Gazette, the Ottumwa 
Courier and the Muscatine Journal, the last being the 
parent paper in the group. Minority interests are owned 
in the competing newspapers in Lincoln and Madison, and 
the ownership of various radio stations is now becoming 
an associate enterprise of the syndicate. The president of 
the syndicate is E. P. Adler of Davenport, in observance 
of whose seventy-fifth birthday the book has been compiled. 

An interesting chronology or “family tree” has been 
devised to trace the development of this midwestern com- 
bination back to the century mark. The book first sketches 
the story of John Mahin, later publisher of the Muscatine 
paper, who began his printing apprenticeship in 1847. From 
him the printing craft and newspaper art were taught 
in due course to a young brother-in-law, A. W. Lee, who 
was to found the syndicate as a concrete expression of his 
own newspaper making philosophy after a careful, on-the- 
spot study of the publishing and editing methods of news- 
papers of various sizes convinced him that he had a practi- 
cal formula for success. E. P. Adler succeded Lee after 
his sudden death in 1907 and carried through to its present 
proportions this plan for successful group publication. 

The Lee formula was to develop a financially and 
editorially strong local publication, and from the excess 
profits of this paper to acquire another to be operated by 
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a promising young member of the organization, again 
with the aim of making the new paper equally independent 
financially and editorially. This was the familiar process 
of the elder Scripps in building the Scripps-Howard chain, 
of course, but its success with relatively smal! daily news- 
papers, as contrasted with the metropolitan publications 
of the Scripps empire, is an important new chapter to 
the history of American journalism. Fortunately for the 
historian, the larger part of the book is concerned with 
the development of each of the ten newspapers of the 
syndicate. In most cases the chapter on the individual 
newspaper also covers important aspects in the development 
of the community it serves. The result is an extremely 
useful document on these midwestern cities and how they 
and their newspapers have grown together in the last six 
decades. 


University of Nebraska William F. Swindler 


The Overland Trail. By Jay Monaghan. (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1947. 431 pp. Illustrations, 
end paper maps, bibliography, and index. $3.75.) 


This extremely interesting and readable book is the 
story of the quest for and ultimate development of an 
overland way to the Pacific. From the voyages of Captain 
Robert Gray to the building of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
Mr. Monaghan, State Historian of Illinois and a compe- 
tent writer, presents the whole drama of exploration and 
settlement. In covering such a vast subject it is necessary 
that some portions of the story be sketched in rather broad 
outlines. And, as one of the American Trail Series, written 
frankly for popular reading, it is not surprising that there 
is no striving for that scholarly definitiveness the absence 
of which seems to have disturbed some reviewers of this 
book. If the reader emerges without a clear idea of any 
distinction between the various overland trails, he does 
acquire some conception of and feeling for the epic nature 
of the movement West. 
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The scope of the subjects covered in a little more than 
400 pages is indicated by such chapter headings as: “Lewis 
and Clark,” “John Jacob Astor Opens the Way,” “Ash- 
ley’s Men,” “Pathfinder Fremont,” “The Great Migration: 
1843,” “The Mormon Pioneers: 1847,” “The Forty-Niners,” 
“The Pony Express,” and “Long-Eye and the Iron Horse.” 
In many of these chapters considerable detail is introduced 
and the characters made to come alive in the author’s own 
typical style. Mr. Monaghan explains the general method 
used in writing this book in these words: “In the present 
study of the Overland Trail, changing epochs have been 
described in terms of individuals. Thus, some person or 
group has been selected in the different eras, and the reader 
crosses the plains with them.” 

In developing the history of the overland route the 
author has made extensive use of contemporary journals, 
official reports, personal narratives and other primary 
sources. This aids greatly in imparting interest and au- 
thentic flavor. If sometimes in the running narrative liber- 
ties are taken with the leading characters, it all adds up 
to a better story. 

It is not mandatory in a review to point out errors, 
but the present writer feels impelled to call attention to 
a rather gross one touching the Nebraska Country. The 
Council Bluff as named by Lewis and Clark and the site 
of a council held by them with the Indians, was not on the 
east side of the Missouri in Iowa but on the west bank 
where the village of Fort Calhoun, Nebraska, is now located. 
This plateau, described by Lewis and Clark as an ideal 
position for a trading post and a fort, was where Fort At- 
kinson, first United States military post west of the Mis- 
souri River, was established in 1819. While it is not specifi- 
cally so stated, references to Fort Atkinson in Mr. Monag- 
han’s book would give the impression that the fort too, was 
at Council Bluffs in Iowa. But both the Lewis and Clark 
Council Bluff and the frontier fort were indubitably on 
Nebraska soil and are among the state’s most historic sites. 
The adoption of the name Council Bluffs by the Iowa city, 
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although not accomplished until 1853, has resulted in 
much confusion, a confusion begun earlier by the govern- 
ment in applying rather loosely to the general region, the 
name, Agency of the Council Bluff, later changed to the 
Council Bluffs Agency. 

The reader closes The Overland Trail with the feeling 
that he has been places and met a lot of interesting and 
important people. And more than all, with, perhaps, a 
better understanding of the vastness of the West and the 
hardship, toil and suffering demanded of the courageous 
men and women who first moved in to make it part of a 
great nation. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 














Some Historical Articles 


Among the articles of interest in Agricultural History, 
April, 1948, are: “Agriculture in Our Economic History,” 
by Earle D. Ross; “Notes on the History of the Word 
Frontier,” by Fulmer Mood; and “The American Agricul- 
tural Wage Earner, 1865-1900: The Emergence of a 
Modern Labor Problem,” by LaWanda F. Cox. 


William B. Hesseltine in, “The Value of Regional 
History,” The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Spring, 1948, 
makes a strong case for the study of state and local history. 
He states: “Throughout its history, from the days of de 
Toqueville to the present, the United States has been a 
series of regions, a congregation of communities, an infinite 
assortment of varied individual—and sometimes individu- 
alist localities.” 


Those who are interested in the history of the cattle 
industry will find much of value in, “The Legal Status 
of the Colorado Cattleman, 1867-1887,” in The Colorado 
Magazine, May, 1948. 


In connection with the centennial of the coming of 
the Swedes to the Mississippi Valley, two articles in the 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, June, 1948, 
will be of particular interest: “An Exiled Swedish Novel- 
ist and the Civil War,” by E. Gustav Johnson; and “Drama 
in Swedish in Chicago,” by Henriette C. K. Naeseth. 


Luella M. Wright discusses the career of, “Leonard 
Brown, Poet and Populist,” in The Iowa Journal of History 
and Politics, July, 1948. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June, 1948, 
contains the following articles: “California Gold Mania,” 
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by Ralph P. Bieber; “The Sectional Issue in the 1918 
Congressional Elections,” by Seward W. Livermore; “Ma- 
terials for Western History in the Department of the 
Interior Archives,” by W. Turrentine Jackson; and “Lin- 
coln and the Territorial Patronage: The Ascendancy of 
the Radicals in the West,” by Vincent G. Tegeder. 


Carl P. Russell provides a preview of an important 
new series of books on the western fur trade in, “Picture 
Books of Fur Trade History,” The Bulletin, Missouri His- 
torical Society, April, 1948. 


North Dakota History, July, 1948, contains, “Pioneer 
Life in Western North Dakota,” by T. F. Roberts; and 
“Ninety-Six Years Among the Indians of the Northwest,” 
by Philip F. Wells. 


Of particular interest to students of Indian history 
is, “Causes of the Dull Knife Raid,” by James Warren 
Covington, in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Spring, 1948. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
April, 1948, is devoted to a report on a conference on 
American History held under the sponsorship of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, 22-23 January 1948. The 
papers printed include: “A Political Scientist Considers 
the Question,” by Pendleton Herring; “The Historian in 
Practical Politics,” by Joseph D. McGoldrick; “The Prob- 
lems of Writing Twentieth Century American Political 
History,” by Henry F. Pringle; “Politics and Economic 
History,” By Louis M. Hacker; and “The Need for a 
Cultural Comprehension of Political Behavior,” by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

















Along the Trail 


As this is being written, plans are being developed 
for the Fort Kearny Centennial Celebration to be held at 
Fort Kearny State Park, 22 September. It was just 100 
years ago that Fort Kearny, for two decades an important 

guardian of the overland traveler and the 


Fort Nebraska pioneer, was established on the 
Kearny Platte. It was a successor to what now is 
Centennial known as Old Fort Kearny, located on the 


Missouri where Nebraska City now stands. 
The centennial celebration is being sponsored by the 
Kearney County Historical Society. Mrs. J. S. Canaday 
of Minden, President of the Society, is honorary chairman 
of the celebration. Co-chairmen are Martin Baumgartner, 
Kearney, and Paul A. Warp, Minden. Among the speakers 
will be Governor Val Peterson, Congressman Carl T. Cur- 
tis, Dr. Howard R. Driggs, New York City, President of 
the American Pioneer Trails Association, Mr. J. E. Law- 
rence, President of the State Historical Society and Editor 
of The Lincoln Star, and Dr. Lyle C. Mantor, Chairman, 
Department of Social Sciences, Kearney State Teachers 
College. The day of the celebration also will mark the 
initial sale at Minden of the Fort Kearny commemorative 
postage stamp issued by the United States Government. 


One of the indirect benefits of the Fort Kearny Cen- 
tennial Celebration may be a correction of the long standing 
tendency to add an extra “e” to the fort’s name. The fort 
was named after Colonel Stephen Watts Kearny, who 

- spelled his name without benefit of the 
~maaray ,”S final “e”. Almost from the beginning, how- 
“Kearney ever, the pioneers began using the spelling 
“Kearney.” The corrupted version at times even appeared 
in official correspondence. It is legal in the names of both 
the city of Kearney and Kearney County. We insist never- 
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theless—as did the late Dr. Addison E. Sheldon—that 
when talking about the old fort, “Kearny” is correct 
orthography and should be used. The centennial committee 
scrupulously is using the correct spelling, “Kearny.” 


In the death on 29 June of Gould C. Dietz (1868-1948), 
the State Historical Society lost a valued member of its 
Executive Board. At the time of his death Mr. Dietz was 
serving his second term on the Board. He rarely missed 
a meeting of the Board or of the Society, 
and it is safe to assume he seldom if ever 
came to Lincoln without dropping in to 
the Historical Society’s Museum. He frequently brought 
guests from Omaha for the express purpose of showing 
them the treasures in the Society’s custody. Mr. Dietz 
was widely known for his business, civic, and political 
activities. He was President of the Gould Dietz Investment 
Company, an officer in several lumber firms, and a direc- 
tor of the Omaha National Bank. He was an early aviation 
enthusiast. He owned one of the first planes in Omaha, 
and played an important part in the development of the 
Omaha Municipal Airport. At the time of his death, he was 
a member of the Omaha City Airport Commission. Mr. 
Dietz was seven times a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention. He was a member of committees which noti- 
fied Charles E. Hughes, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Cool- 
idge, Herbert Hoover, and Wendell Willkie of their nomin- 
ations as presidential candidates. He was active in the 
American Red Cross and in the support of various chari- 
table institutions in Qmaha. 


Gould 
Dietz 


All readers of Nebraska History began receiving in 
July the monthly Historical News Letter. This unpreten- 
: . tious little sheet is designed to keep our 
Historical members informed of the Society’s activi- 
News Letter ties. It will contain much of the information 
formerly carried in this column. 


This issue contains reviews of two books by Nebraska 
historians: Dr. John Richard Alden’s General Gage in 
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America and Dr. Everett Dick’s The Dizie Frontier. Both 
are well known for their historical writing. 
Dr. Alden, Associate Professor of History 
at the University of Nebraska, is the au- 
thor of John Stuart and the Southern Colonial Frontier, a 
book which won for him the Beveridge prize of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in 1946. He was given the 
Amanda E. and Orinda M. Johnson faculty fellowship last 
year and was on leave during the second semester finish- 
ing a biography of Charles Lee. Dr. Dick, Research Pro- 
fessor of History at Union College, is well established as 
a social historian, having written, prior to his current 
volume, The Sod House Frontier and Vanguards of the 
Frontier. At present he is working on a social history of 
the public lands under a grant from the Newberry Library. 


Nebraskans 
as Authors 


The articles in this issue all have some connection—if 
only in name—with Fort Kearny. Dr. Lyle E. Mantor’s 
“Fort Kearny and the Westward Movement” is based on a 
doctoral dissertation written at the State University of 
Iowa. . . Mr. James J. Blake, author of 
“The Brownville, Fort Kearney, and Pa- 
cific Railroad,” is with the American Embassy in Belgium; 
formerly he was an instructor in history at Peru State 
Teachers College. . . The Diary of Thomas Creigh, edited 
by your Superintendent, tells of a typical movement along 
the trail over which Fort Kearny stood guard. . . Book 
reviews for this issue are furnished by Dr. J. H. Powell, 
Director of Research, The Free Library of Philadelphia; 
Dr. A. T. Volwiler, Professor of History at Ohio University ; 
Dr. Robert Taft, Professor of Chemistry at the University 
of Kansas and well known for his work on early western 
artists; Dr. Maurice C. Latta, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Nebraska; Dr. Thomas LeDuc, 
Professor of History at Oberlin College and one time 
Associate Professor of History at the University of Ne- 
braska; and Miss Myrtle D. Berry, Research Associate on 
the Staff of the State Historical Society. 


Contributors 


—JCO 


























YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The State Historical Society was created to collect and pre- 
serve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many valuable 
records and materials are in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid of public-minded 
citizens in securing historical materials, includng: 

Liographical materials of pioneers, and local and community 
leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and autobiographical 
accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams or 
any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, Yearbooks, Directories and Other Publications of 
churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, industrial, finan- 
cial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and Pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western Newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum Materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics and 
artifacts. 

Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the form of 
memorials to persons or causes designated by the donors, and 
the usage of the income from such gifts will then be administered 
as directed. 





HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 

The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Volume I First Series, consisted of 
transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas and pub- 
lished in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 volumes 
and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine and Addison 
E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly magazine, was started 
February, 1918 and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by 
Addison E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, 
still available and may be secured from the Society. For parti- 
culars address the Nebraska State Historical Society, The 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 




















